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NEWEST BOOKS 


Stories from Aulus Gellius First Greek Book “et ay 
Edited for sight reading by CHarRLEs Knapp, Instructor in Latin, Barnard College, By C. W. GLEASON, Roxbury Latin School, and C. S. ATHERTON, late of Roxbury ' 
New York. Boards . 30 cents. Latin School. With an introduction by W. C. Co_tar, Head Master Roxbury 
Those selections have been chosen which are best adapted to throw light on Roman Latin School. Illustrated, cloth. © > Ucar Arte, ot $1.00. 
customs, life, and language, and also to illustrate Gellius’s writings. _“‘With the excellent equipments of sound knowledge and much experience in teaching the elements 
be a — f the faults of excess and meagreness, designed with 
Latin Lessons ples, and brought out in its details with praiseworthy tact and skill.” 
By E. W. Coy, Principal Hughes High $ incinnati. “a . 
, based upon selections from Viri Romae, Cornelius Nepos, By H. T. Peck. Columbi sonia ' 
b I y H. T. Peck, Columbia College, and R. ARROwsMITH, late of Teacl College, 
and Caesar. Intended to develop rapidly the power to read Latin. New York. Cloth, beautifully illustrated, i 
First Lati n Readings “It is sure to make the study of Latin more attractive to all young students.”— Nation. Mk 
By R. ARRowsmiTH, late of Teachers’ College, New York, and G. M. Wuicuer,|Cicero’s Cato Maior De Senectute 
Packer Institute. Illustrated, cloth . $4.25. Edited by F. E. Rockwoop, Latin Professor in Bucknell University. Cloth. goc. 
Lia entrance requirements in Caesar.’’—WIL- this single work now in the American market.”—CARL P. HARRINGTON, Uni- 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Besides the above, we publish the Standard Latin Texts | 
of Dr. Harkness, endorsed by leading colleges everywhere, and steadily growing in popular favor. 
Also President Harper's Inductive Series of Latin and Greek, the success of which has been phe- 
nomenal. No larger list of the Classics than ours, none of a higher order of excellence, none more 
varied has ever been offered in this country. Teachers of the Classics are cordially invited to con- 
sult our list, and to correspond with us with reference to examination and introduction. 
New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. Boston. Atlanta. Portland, Oregon 
DeGARMO’S LADD’S 
e e 
Herbart and the Herbartians. Primer of Psychology. 
Cloth. 12mo. 268 pages. $1.00, net. Cloth. 12mo. 224 pages. $1.00, net. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Merchant of Venice. ” 
Edited by W. F. BAvGust. 96 pages. With Notes, etc. Limp Cloth.............0665 25 cents, net. Edited by GEORGE H. ELy. 112 pages. With Notes, etc. Limp Cloth...............26 cents, nef. 
arwick Library of English Literature. 
Children’s Stories In American Literature. Ws Series of Literature ae Rnd in ne each volume will be devoted to the history of some 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12MO..........+0+eeeeseeeereceececececececeseescree cess $1.25. single literary growth, including representative illustrations. Each volume will be issued with critical 
Miss Wright oe continues her attractive presentation of literary history begun in her * as pene g rie oo notes. The series will form a library suited alike to the general reader and to the stu- 
ane bass vith constant reference that side of their works ENGLISH PASTORALS,” selected, with an Introduction, by Ed- 


and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 
Sent postpaid at the given price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . 153---157 Firth Avenue, NEw York. 


INSWERS to advertisements for positions receive attention in the order of their penman- | 


Write for circulars and Descriptive Catalogue of our New Books. 


ship. The best writer, as a rule, gets the place. The best writers, of course, use the 


best pens, and the best pens are ESTERBROOK’S. The best thing, conse- 
for all ambitious writers, is to use Esterbrook’s Pens. : ‘ : 


ly, He 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, *° 


~~ 


A New Geographical Reader: Views in Africa. 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Book VII, Views in Africa. By Anna 


B. BapLaM. 12mo. 547 pp. Boards. Introductory price, 72 cents. . , 
Its People” series is, from the freshness and novelty of its subject, especially interesting and attractive to young 
dthe sealed portals of the “ Dark Continent,” and have shed light on its vast hidden mysteries. Its noble rivers, 
its deserts and oases, its wild jungles and treacherous morasses, have all been visited by adventurous ex- 


inating story of their discoveries has been given to the eager world. The author of “ Views in Africa” has succeeded in presenting accurate and 
its superb natural features, its flora and fauna, and its strange people. These vivid word-paintings form a continuous 
nip a aes ‘i “ak the imagination but to impress important geographical facts upon the memory. The book is, therefore, like the others in the same series, 
and serve not only to kindle ’ 


an invaluable aid in the study of Geography, as well as a delightful supplementary reader. It should be in every school. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and descriptive circulars of our superior text-books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


Chicago, 


This latest volume in the popular “ World and 
people. Modern exploration and research have unlocke 
lakes, and waterfalls, its broad tablelands, its lofty mountains, 


Philadelphia. 


New York, 


Boston, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Only complete Scien e Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL UANTERNS. 


CHICACO 


He who tries to study law 
without a capable guide and instruc-| § 
tor is groping inthe dark. He needs 


light as to what books to study and 
in what order, and he needs explana- 
tions and helps with each book. A 
capable guide is one who is compe- 
tent as an instructor. any men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
et an education in the law without 
eoving your home or business, under 
the direction of competent instruc- 
tors who are making it their business 
to direct students in home study. 
The course is systematic, the text- 
books the standard, the methods ap- 
peores. Prepares for the bar or for 
yusiness. Also Preparatory Course. 
You can begin at anytime. Tuition 
low. Postal brings elegant catalogue 
and a unique book of 400 testimonials 
from students. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Department M, Detroit, Michigan. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & COV’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Also Special Diabeg 
and Patent Biscui 
Unrivaled 
Pamphlets apt 
Write Farwell 


Sawples Free. 
Y., U.S.A. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


oF 7, Kor Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
orinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
in. of floor-room,; new, scientific, durable, 
(aveencheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
iwyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. illustrated circular, 40 en- 
gravings, free. Address D. L. DOWD 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, $ 
East Mth street, N. Y. eow 


= 


facies or cents, selling 
National Patent DishWasher, 
best made, simple, durable, low price, 
welland honestly made, washes and 
dries cishes in two minutes, no muss, 
- slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 
a child can operate, every one warranted, one in a 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, write 
for agency. World Mfg. Co., (DP 23) Columbus, Ohio. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &€. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Das tion and prices on application 


U SE Barnes’ Ink. 


A 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minates, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Belvenu.” Sealed 
particulars. Ga. Wileex Sneaifie Phila. Po 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 

TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 

EpvUcATION will secure one 
ear’s subscription free. 


y 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Qo” HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE 
ABOUT MY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


Is the first book on this subject to be published for teachers that gives practical guidance 
and at the same time is in accord with the best pedagogic thought. The titles of the chap- 
ters will indicate something of the contents of the book : 
Cuapr. I,— Preliminary Lessons in Observation. In Chap. II. we find lessons in seeds, pods, berries, 
Cuar. II, — Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits. } propagation, the Daisy, the Gentian, &c. 
ou In Chap. III. some of the topics are Insects, the 
CuapP. IV.— The School Museum. Beetle, the Fly, the Grasshopper, the Bee Family, 
Cuar. V.—Rainy-day Lessons. Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, 
Cuap. VI. — Lessons in the School Yard. 
Birds, Bones, etc., etc. 
Cuap. VII.— Walks with the Children. . 
In Chap. V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Cel- 


Cuap. — Collections During Vacation. 
Cuap. IX.— Devices and Helps in Nature Study,|ery, Sulphur, Soap, Glass, a Rose, Rubber, an 


Books of Reference, etc. others. 


Mr. Payne is not only a well known writer on Science-teaching, but one of the most successful teachers 


of nature, and the book comes straight from the schoolroom. : I 
The method and the jana are applicable alike to all grades in which nature-work is undertaken 


and to the ungraded schoo ; 
The book contains 50 valuable illustrations. It has 200 pages, is well 
in cloth. Teachers associating themselves for study will find this an excelle 
Price, $1.00; a copy to any teacher for examination, 90 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., . . New York and Chicago. 


Southern 


Piedmont Air Line. 
Operating over its own rails, through every Southern State. Giving 
ec perfecti mn of service and highest standard of railway travel. This is 
the route that operates 
Li 


THE NEW YORK, WASHINCTON, AND SOUTHWEST- 

ERN VESTI2ULEO LIMITED, 
Between New York and New Orleans, via Washington and Atlanta. 
Als» carrying Drawing Room and Sleeping Cars to Birmingham and 

The Exposition Flyer. 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Atlanta. 
Vestibuled Coaches. 


Memphis, Washington, Asheville, Hot Springs, and Chattanooga. 
Three through trains daily, making the quickest, safest, and best route to the South. 


rinted, and handsomely bound 
nt book to take up. nat 
Special terms for quantities. 


THE PEERLESS NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SHORT LINE LIMITED, 


via Washington, Charlotte, and Columbia. Thiough Sleeping Car 
Service, New York to Florida. The United States Fast Mail from 
New York to the South carry Sleeping Cars and elegant Coaches, and 


PS 


The SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the only line running into 
the grounds of the 


COTTON STATES and INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In Atlanta, Ga. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


’ s 
Excursion Tickets For full particulars, tickets, ete., call on or address 


. WALDO A. PEARCE, New England Agent. 
BOSTON : 228 Washington St. } GEORGE G. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent. 
W. H. GREEN, General Superintendent. 
M. CULP, Traftic Manager. 


WASHINGTON, D. 
W. A. TURK, General Pass. Agent. 


ONLY 4A FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Cloth. Complete Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 


INCLUDING 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60 cents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 

This has become af eer erg and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 
ortraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier, with a 
yrief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have occurred 
during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, etc. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


the world’s periodicals. 
— BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


To 

THE CENTURY 
in 1896 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 


will furnish a great novel — one that par- 
takes of the nature of both ‘ rt 
Elsmere” and ‘‘ Marcella.” 
Rudyard Kipling 

will contribute stories. 

Mark Twain 

has promised various papers. 


George Kennan 
— papers on adventures among the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. 


W. D. Howells 


—a novel of Saratoga life. 


Capt. Alfred T. Mahan 
—who wrote the famous book on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History,’’ 
—papers on Nelson's naval battles. 


Amelia E. Barr 
—a novelette of life in the Hebrides. 


Marion Crawford 


—a great series of articles on Rome, 
magnificently illustrated. 


Dr. Albert Shaw 
—suggestive papers on municipal gov- 
ernment in America. 


Mary Hallock Foote 


—a powerful novelette of Western life. 


Prof. W. M. Sloane 


—his Life of Napoleon, ‘‘the literary 
event of the year,’ superbly illustrated. 


Henry M. Stanley 
—an introduction to papers on Africa 
and the slave-trade by E. J. Glave. 


F. Hopkinson Smith 

— ‘* Tom Grogan," a novel of the Amer- 
ican laboring classes, illustrated by 
Reinhart. 


Great Artists 


will contribute illustrations and impor- 
tant papers on art subjects. 


Great Musicians 
will furnish articles on musical topics. 


Great Story Writers, 
Bret Harte, Frank R. Stockton, and 
many others will contribute. 
Are you going to 

THe CENTURY costs 
have it * $4.00 a year. It is 
not in any sense a cheap magazine. It 
is high-class in every way, ‘‘ unquestion- 
ably the leading monthly magazine of 
the world.”” If you will try it fora year 
you will find that your home is the bet- 
ter for it. Begin your subscription with 
November, the beautiful ‘‘ Anniversary 
Number.” December, the Christmas 
issue, contains the famous pictures by 
Tissot, illustrating the Life of Christ. 
Remit $4.00 to the publishers; or send 
$5.00 and get for the extra dollar all the 
numbers of the past year containing the 
first part of Prof. Sloane's Life of Napo- 
leon —two — of THE CENTURY for 
$5.00. Ali the back numbers will be 


“THE CENTURY stands at the head of 
” 


sent at once. Address 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 


Prompt School Officers. 


School Property. 
Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. F 
air 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"=F JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


CRITERION anpd PARA BOLON 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 
amr may be used with Vil Lime,Gas. Incandescent, PHILA..Pa 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Lecidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115,117 Nassau St,, 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
VERTIGRAPH PEN... 


Wa corresponding with advertisers Please 
mention the ‘ Journal of Education.’ 


SCHOOL SCRERMI 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK.” 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrIDGEWATER, Mass. 
_ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. + $2.50 a year, 

GLUB RATES. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:08 ares 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, 
more is formed and all names are sent in by a sae aan 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St, © © «© + « Boston, Masa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Thou regal flower of far Japan, 

I would the ocean I could span, 
And in the sight of Fuji’s dome, 
Behold thee in thy native home! 
No wonder that thy kindred race 
Upon their flag thy petals trace, 
And with thy disk the treaties seal, 
Official of the commonweal. 

Thou art no base, plebeian weed, 
Nor used for any common need; 
A royal plant for kings to own, 

An emblem of an empire’s throne! 


VHANKSGIVING. 
November has come with its festival day, 
The sweetest home-feast of the year, 
When the little ones mingle in frolic and play, 
And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 


And let us remember that tale of the past, 
Of the Pilgrims who gathered their band, 
And offered up thanks for the corn when at last 
It waved o’er the famishing land. 


For hunger had wasted those strong, patient men 
Who struggled and labored in pain, 

And the blessing of plenty which gladdened them then 
Gave courage and hope once again. 


And the fame of their bravery never decays, 
While year after year rolls away, 
Since the morning that ushered in prayer and in praise 


The birth of our Thanksgiving day. ; 
— Youth’s Companion. 


A SONG FOR THANKSGIVING. 


Sing sweet thy sweet thanksgiving, 0 Soul! and ring ye bells, 
Till the world shall catch the chorus and the anthem heaven- 
ward swells 
For His love and for His mercy — for His cross and chastening 
rod, 
For His tender benedictions, let the whole world thank its God! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


BY E, ORAM LYTE, 
Principal of First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


{Address delivered October 25, 1895, at the meeting of the educa- 
tional congress at Atlanta, Ga., held in connection with the cotton 


states and international exposition.) 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


The reasons for the special preparation of persons 
for the vocation of teaching may be found in the 
following propositions : — 

1. Every mind can be educated. 

2. Every mind is endowed by the Creator with the 
power of self-education. 

3. Every mind can be assisted in its efforts to obtain 
an education. 

The truth of these propositions will be accepted 
without question by all who are familiar with man’s 
development, though their application in the work of 
education has not always been so satisfattory as 
could be wished. Is is true that, as a matter of 
theory, the need of teachers has been recognized, but 
as a matter of practice, the growing mind has too 
often been placed in charge of one who was expected 
to be its master, rather than its teacher. Some of 


the older members of this audience will recall with 
me the familiar term “master” applied to the wielder 
of the birch and the sharpener of the quill in the old 
red schoolhouse, and it was no empty title. Words 
are fossil history, it has been well said; and this 
word will reveal to the future philologist a pedagogi- 
cal truth full of painful meaning to the generations 
that were familiar with it. But to-day the teacher 
is in demand. The man who knows the soul of the 
little child, and feels an intense longing to aid that 
soul in its efforts to see the truth —that man — more 
often a woman —is needed everywhere. School- 
boards are beginning to look for him, parents want 
him, and the children, without knowing it, are calling 
for him and to him in their helplessness. ‘To-day it 
is a fairly well recognized fact that teaching is a busi- 
ness that can be learned and should be learned. 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS. 


There have been two erroneous views held by 
schools and colleges with respect to the vocation of 
teaching. One view, held by many advanced institu- 
tions of learning, is this: All the preparation needed 
to teach a subject is a knowledge of the subject itself. 
That this view obtains to-day is too true, though it 
ig somewhat curious that some institutions, whose 
instructors prepared for their work as instructors by 
simply studying the subjects of which they were ex- 
pected to be instructors, have a sort of pedagogical 
attachment, an annex for the preparation of teachers, 
thus either condemning their own method of work or 
making a concession to a demand which they do not 
believe to be a proper one. No time needs to be 
wasted here to refute the statement that a knowledge 
of a subject to be taught is all that is needed for one 
to be able to teach it. 

The second view is even more erroneous. It seems 
to be the opinion of some that the teacher’s prepara- 
tion does not consist in making a thorough study of 
the branches of knowledge to be taught. While the 
faculty of no school will acknowledge that they be- 
lieve that one may be a good teacher with only a 
speaking acquaintance with the various branches 
which they are called upon to teach, the practice of 
some schools seems to indicate that scholarship is of 
little, if any, account. One may possibly teach ina 
haphazard way without previous preparation if he 
knows the subject he attempts to teach, but one can- 
not teach-a subject if he does not know it, be he never 
so good a methodite. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

It is no less trite than true, and no less true than 
trite, that the qualifications of a teacher, as deter- 
mined by a correct idea of education, are twofold : — 

1. A comprehension of the being to be educated 
and of the branches of knowledge to be taught. 

2. A comprehension of the principles and methods 
by which the mental and physical powers are devel- 
oped, and knowledge and skill are acquired. 

To obtain these qualifications best and most 
quickly, teachers must attend schools whose chief 
end is to teach the activities of the mind and body 
and the various branches of knowledge. Normal 
schools are thus necessary to a system of education, 
and their work is indicated by the qualifications 
needed by teachers. As a rule, academies and col- 
leges are not equipped to prepare teachers, even 
when they have so-called pedagogical departments in 
the shape of occasional lectures by persons more or 
less acquainted with educational science. Their ob- 

jects are general culture and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, while the object of the normal school is to im- 
part culture, skill, and learning to its students fora 
specific and technical purpose; viz., that of fitting 
them to teach others. This work belongs to normal 
schools and to universities; and when this fact is 
more fully recognized, the teachers of our country 


will be better prepared for the duties which they 
must perform. It is to be regretted that numbers 
of schools of different classes boldly attempt the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools of the 
state, with meagre equipment in many cases, and in 
many cases with but little comprehension of the 
nature of the problem they advertise themselves as 
able to solve. 


SCHOLASTIC WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The child first learns individual facts without any 
distinct consciousness of their relations ; subsequently 
he learns facts as related to one another; and still 
later in life he learns, or should learn, the relations 
of facts, and finally realizes that among the most real 
things are relations of things. Dr. Harris says in 
Hegel’s Logic: “The category of phenomenon im- 
plies the arrival of the mind at the insight into uni- 
versal relativity. For when one sees that not only 
are some things dependent on others, but that all 
things are in their very nature dependent on their 
environments, and that their environments are like- 
wise made up of relative and dependent things, so 
that the termini of relation are in themselves rela- 
tive and not final realities — when one sees this, he 
sees that all seeming realities are phenomena or ap- 
pearances or manifestations of hidden processes of 
force or energy.” The essence of “Concentration,” 
the latest arrival among the newer educational 
notions, is the element of relation. To coérdinate 
and correlate the various branches of knowledge 
usually called higher branches is the function of 
higher institutions, such as colleges and universities. 
To codrdinate and correlate the common school 
branches and the branches so related to them as to 
be necessary to a full comprehension of the common 
school branches is one of the functions of the normal 
school. ‘To particularize with respect to a single 
branch: The relation of algebra and geometry to 
arithmetic must be comprehended by the teacher; 
and more minutely still, the relational idea in num. 
ber, so admirably set forth in a late work by McLel- 
lan and Dewey, the relation of addition and subtrae- 
tion, of multiplication and division, of addition and 
multiplication, of fractions and integers, of common 
and decimal fractions, of multiplication and involu- 
tion, of involution and evolution, and so on; all these 
relations must be comprehended by the teacher. The 
value and the beauty of English grammar lie in the 
relational idea. Vocal music is a matter of tone re- 
lations; and so on throughout the branches of the 
common schools. Ziehen does not go far enough 
when he says, “The entire process of education en- 
deavors to awaken related ideas in the mind simultane- 
ously ; i. ¢., to combine them by means of external 
associations.” When this work of re/ativity is done 
intelligently by the normal school, and with refer- 
ence to fitting its students to teach these branches, 
it becomes professional work of a high order, and as 
such is a part of the legitimate work of the normal 
school, and a part that cannot be neglected by a fully 
equipped normal school without loss. The hackneyed 
question concerning academic work in a normal 
school course is answered by this conception of the 
proper function of these institutions. So long as the 
teachers who are prepared at normal schools are re- 
quired to teach geography, history, grammar, and 
arithmetic, so long must these branches and the 
branches closely related to them be a part of the 
courses of study of normal schools. Let the public 
schools do what they can for their pupils; let their 
education be carried forward as far as practicable, 
and then, if they look toward teaching in the public 
schools as a calling, the doors of the normal school 
should be open to receive them, and the courses of 
study should be so arranged as to prepare them for 
the duties they desire to assume, High school 
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graduates should thus find, in the normal school, 
classes in which they can continue their scholastic or 
academic work, and pupils who have passed through 
ungraded country schools, the schools from which 
many of our best teachers, and indeed many of our 
leading men, have come, should be able in the normal 
school to fit themselves for the business of teaching. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL A TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

All will agree that normal schools are not estab- 
lished for the purpose of imparting a general educa- 
tion to their students, but for a special end, as are 
medical colleges, military academies, polytechnic 
schools, etc. The object of the medical college is to 
prepare persons for physicians; of the military acad- 
emy, army officers; of the law school, lawyers; of 
the normal school, teachers. But the course in a 
medical college is not limited to the mere discussion 
of how to practice medicine, followed by practice in 
a hospital. It embraces those studies which lead up 
to the practice of medicine, or which bear upon the 
practice, including the whole science of materia 
medica. Nor is the training at a military school 
wholly upon the application of the principles of war, 
with an occasional dress-parade or sham battle. A 
rigid course of mathematical and scientific instruction 
is insisted upon, in order that the young lieutenant 
may be able not only to point his gun according to 
the laws governing the velocity and drift of pro- 
jectiles, but also to understand these laws, and, if 
necessary, to derive them. Is the normal school to 
differ from all other technical schools? Is it not to 
be allowed to deal with the subjects that bear upon 
the teacher’s work; but only with the way in which 
these subjects are to be used? The physician uses 
drugs, and the medical college is expected to teach 
the embryo physician the nature of drugs, as well as 
their use. He tries to cure fevers, and. the medical 
school is expected not only to teach him how to treat 
these diseases, but also their nature, cause, ete. The 
teacher teaches children arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, science, and the function of the normal school 
is to lead the embryo teacher to understand the child 
and the branches to be used in educating the child, as 
well as the manner in which they are to be used. 

This view, both rational and necessary, marks out 
the work of the normal school in harmony with that 
of other technical schools. In other words, a normal 
school is a school established for the scholastic and 
professional preparation of teachers. Any other 
view tends to lower the worth and dignity of the pro- 
fession of teaching, by lowering the standard of 
scholarship, as an examination of the results of the 
work done by schools, whose sole object is instruction 
in the principles and practice of teaching, seems to 
prove. Some higher schools might qualify persons 
scholastically for the work of teaching in the public 
schools, though experience proves that many of their 
students seem to be educated away from the child 
and the branches with which the teacher of the child 
must deal. In most cases, however, the scholastic 
preparation would be superficially made, if for no 
other reason than that there is a marked difference 
between learning a branch for the use to be made of 
it in business or in every-day affairs, and learning it 
for the purpose of using it in instructing others. If 
it is not true that the school established to teach per- 
sons to teach others, is the only school in which the 
branches of study can be properly prepared for teach- 
ing purposes, it is true that such a school is the best 
school in which to do this, and that work of this kind 
is legitimate normal school work. Given, therefore, 
to young men and young women who desire to become 
teachers such an education as may be obtained in a 
good public school, it is the duty of the normal school 
to fit them scholastically and professionally for their 
chosen work. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


But the normal school has more to do than to give 
its students a broad and thorough knowledge of the 
branches they are expected to teach, and it is not 
inappropriate for me to refer briefly to this work, 
which is purely professional in its character. The 
mind and the “ clay cottage,” as Locke calls the body, 


must be studied. Montaigne says: “We have not 
to train up a soul, nor yet a body, but a man, and we 
cannot divide him.” The knowledge of how to train a 
man must be a chief part of the work of these institu- 
tions. How the child perceives and apperceives ; 
how it assimilates knowledge; in what it is interested 
day after day, and why; in what order subjects of 
knowledge must be arranged for the child; what 
knowledge is of most worth to the child at the different 
stages of its development; how it can be trained to 
the habit of deliberate induction, and of accurate 
deduction,— and this training cannot begin too early; 
what should be remembered, and how it should be 
remembered; how the function of imagination should 
operate, and how it should be checked; how the ideas 
and thoughts already acquired can be kept from 
“mixing up ”’—there’s many a child that gets an un- 
deserved reputation for falsifying whose ideas simply 
break loose from their moorings, and float about with 
ideas belonging to other groups; what are the child’s 


ideals, and what or whom does it imitate ;— all these 


questions and hundreds of others, embraced in the 
general subjects of psychology and methodology, 
must form part of the normal school curriculum. If 
I might modify Lotze’s remark, that “it is question- 
able whether the mental picture of space which one 
born blind attains solely by the sense of touch will 
be altogether like that of one who sees,” I would say 
that it is questionable whether the conception of teach- 
ing which one attains solely by coming in contact 
with children, and without availing himself of the 
experience of generations, will be altogether like that 
of one who brings to the practice of teaching the 
knowledge of pedagogics that is stored in the rich 
contributions of the devoted men and wise philoso- 
phers who have given their lives to this lofty calling, 

“A family,” Paley says, “contains the rudiments 
of an empire”; and a school, even more than a fam- 
ily, must be an embryo state. Aristotle’s “ political 
animal” must begin his training in the primary 
school or the kindergarten. Plans of government, 
organization, and management must be studied by 
the normal school student. Further still, the appli- 
cation of the principles and methods of instruction 
and management employed in a public school must be 
made in a practice school, under wise and constant 
guidance. 

SUMMARY. 

In conclusion, let me say that the relation of the 
normal school to the public school is here outlined in 
part, and the functions of the normal school are 
briefly presented. There are three broad lines of 
normal school work : — 

1. Scholastic, or academic, study of the branches 
to be taught, and of the branches needed for a full 
understanding of these branches. ; 

2. The study of the branches usually regarded as 
professional branches ; e. y., psychology, methodology, 
school management, history of education, and the like. 

3. Observation of teaching in a model school, and 
practice-teaching in a school of practice. 

And these lines should be so developed that, under 
the guidance of the normal school graduate, knowl- 
edge may be converted into character without too 
much loss in transmission from teacher to pupil. An 
invention of Nikola Tesla’s, consisting of placing a 
piece of iron, pivoted at its centre, within the mag- 
netic field of a ring, enabled him to convert electrical 
into mechanical energy more simply, economically, 
and effectively than it had been possible to do before. 
What the great electrician has done in his chosen 
department, the normal school should aim to do for 
the profession of teaching. With the child at the 
centre of the magnetic circle of knowledge, the teacher 
must be trained fo direct the God-given power, more 
mysterious than the electric current, which is gen- 
erated when the child’s spirit comes in contact with 
nature, so that it may be used simply, economically, 
and effectively to accomplish the purposes for which 
the child was created. 

I would only add that this conception of education 
suggests the most important mission which the 
normal school has to fill. It is its highest duty to 
instil into the mind of the coming teacher a proper 


ideal of the lofty work he will be called upon to do. 
The moulding of an immortal soul is a task not to be 
lightly assumed. The normal school should labor to 
inspire its students with an enthusiastic love for 
children, and lead them to appreciate the responsi- 
bilities resting upon the teacher, and to consecrate 
themselves as missionaries in the great work of popu- 
lar education. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. —(11.) 


BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


The law incorporating Manitoba and making ita 
part of the Dominion of Canada went into effect July 
15, 1870. The first legislature of the new Province 
was held in 1871 and a law was passed which estab- 
lished throughout the Province a system of denomina- 
tional education in the common schools. <A board of 
education was formed, which was divided into two 
sections — Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

The Protestant section was composed of Protestants, 
half of whom were clergymen, with the Anglican 
bishop as chairman, On the other hand, the Catholic 
section had the Roman Catholic archbishop as chair- 
man, while half of the members were Roman Catholic 
priests. 

Section 5 of the Act reads thus : — 

5. The board shall resolve itself into two sections, the one 
consisting of the Protestant and the other of the Roman 
Catholic members thereof; and it shall be the duty of each 
section: 

(a) To have under its control and management the schools 
of the section, and to make, from time to time, such regulations 
as may be deemed fit for their general government and disci- 
pline, and the carrying out of the provisions of this Act; 

(4) To arrange for the proper examination, grading, and 
licensing of its teachers, the recognition of certificates obtained 
elsewhere, and for the withdrawing of the license upon sufficient 
cause ; 

(c) To select all the books, maps, and globes to be used in the 
schools under its control, and to approve of the plans for the 
construction of schoolhouses : 

Provided, however, that in the case of books having reference 
to religion and morals, such selection by the Catholic section 
of the board shall be subject to the approval of the competent 
religious authority ; and 

(d) To appoint inspectors, who shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the section appointing them ; 

(e) To make regulations regarding the selection of school 
sites, the size of school grounds and the formation and altera- 
tion of all school districts under its authority. 

This has a strong denominational flavor to it. And 
instead of this flavor growing less, with various 
amendments made in 1882, 1883, 1884, it became more 
pronounced until the law provided that : — 

The ratepayers of a school district, including religious, benev- 
olent, or educational corporations, shall pay their respective 
assessments to the schools of their respective denominations ; 
and in no case shall a Protestant ratepayer be obliged to pay 
for a Catholic school, or a Catholic ratepayer for a Protestant 
school. 

This is section 73 as amended. Section 75 is 
worthy of all praise for its ingenuity in keeping the 
citizens of the Province apart. It reads thus : — 

75. Whenever property is held jointly as tenants or as tenants 
in common, by two or more persons, the holders of such prop- 
erty being Protestants and Roman Catholics, they shall be 
assessed and held accountable to the two boards of school 
trustees for the amount of taxes, in proportion to their interest 
in the business, tenancy, or partnership, respectively, and such 
taxes shall be paid to the school of the denomination to which 
they respectively belong. 

Naturally enough, it would seem this law brought 
about great inconveniences. Besides, there was grow- 
ing up in the Province a sentiment in favor of schools 
more like those of the United States. This, united 
with the strong Protestant feeling of the Province, 
made the majority restless under the double-headed 
law of 1871. It was claimed by those opposed to the 
Roman Catholic schools that they gave more attention 
to the dogmas of the church than to the studies 
needed to fit one for good citizenship. 

As early as 1876 an agitation was begun, the object 
of which was to abolish this board of education, and 
create a department of education with a cabinet 
minister for the head; to establish purely non-secta. 
rian schools, and to compel the use of English text: 
books in all the public schools, 
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In 1890 the legislature of Manitoba passed an Act 
( 53 Vie., Cap. 37-38.) which has led to the present 
trouble in that Province. By Cap. 37 the old school 
board was abolished and a department of education 
with an advisory board formed. A minister in the 
cabinet is head of the department. By Cap. 38, Sec. 
6, it is enacted that: — 

Religious exercises in the public schools shall be conducted 
according to the regulations of the Advisory Board. The time 
for such religious exercises shall be just before the closing 
hour in the afternoon. In case the parent or guardian of any 
pupil notifies the teacher that he does not wish such pupil to 
attend such religious exercises, then such pupil shall be dis- 
missed before such religious exercises take place. 

Section 37.( 11) enacts that : — 

(11) To see that no unauthorized books are used in the 
school, and that the pupils are duly supplied with a uniform 
series of authorized text-books, sanctioned by the Advisory 
Board. 

Section 179 enacts that : — 

In cases where, before the coming into force of this Act, 
Catholic school districts have been established as in the next 
preceding section mentioned, such Catholic school districts 
shall, upon the coming into force of this Act, cease to exist, and 
all the assets of such Catholic school districts shall belong to, 
and all the liabilities thereof be paid by, the public school 
district. 

It is these sections in the new law which offend not 
only Roman Catholics, but Anglicans. The Roman 
Catholics wish their children educated in the doctrines 
of their church. This is very clearly stated in Mr. 
Blake’s argument before the Privy Council in England 
and in the bill which he has drawn up as an addition 
to the law of 1890. In this Act it is “ Provided that in 
the case of books having reference to religion and 
morals they shall not be at -variance with Roman 
Catholic doctrine.” — Sect. 5 (c’\. Mr. Blake, it will 
be remembered, was counsel for the Roman Catholic 
minority. 

Others there were who felt similar to the Roman 
Catholic minority. The Anglican Bishop MacWray, 
of Prince Rupert’s Land, that is, of the Province of 
Manitoba, made the following affidavit, which goes as 
far as any made by the Roman Catholics. : — 

‘* With the great majority of the bishops and clergy of the 
church of England, I believe that the education of the young is 
incomplete, and may even be hurtful if religious instruction is 
excluded from it. 

‘* The religious and moral training given to children in the 
public schools of this province, under sanction of the laws of 
this province, is not in accordance with my views or wishes, 
and is not in accordance with the views of the church of Eng- 
land; and consequently the present law, in taxing all members 
of the church of England, and giving no aid from the state to 
denominational schools, prejudicially affects the rights and 
privileges of the people belonging to the church of England 
with respect to the denominational schools which they had by 
practice, and were lawfully exercising, before and at the union 
of this province with Canada. 

‘‘ The reéstablishment of our parish schools is merely a ques- 
tion of means and time. 

‘“‘If separate schools are granted to any body of Christians 
because of rights secured owing to practice existing prior to 
the union, then I claim that the church of England is peculiarly 
entitled to such separate schools.” 

The Icelanders, of whom there are ten thousand in 
the Province of Manitoba, asked the privilege of pre- 
paring their children in the schools as candidates for 
confirmation in the Lutheran church. The Men- 
nonites, who are also Lutherans, but German, de- 
manded separate religious schools. 

Thus it is plain that the law of 1890 has a great 
battle before it. The gauntlet was soon thrown down 


and as eagerly taken up. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


ELLA M. POWERS. 


BY 


[Let the schoolroom be tastefully decorated with evergreens and 
flags. Secure a large copy of Correggio’s ‘* Holy Night” and place it 
upon an easel conspicuously. Use photographs of scenes illustrating 
the Christmas of long-ago and the present customs in various lands. } 


PROGRAMME. 
6. Recitation. 

7. Banner Exercise. 

8. First Christmas in America. 
9. Song. 


1. Christmas Carol. 

2. Quotations from the Poets. 
3. Reading. 

4. Christmas Exercise. 

5. Song. 


The carol may be sung to the tune; ‘‘ What a Friend we 
Have in Jesus.” 


‘Hark! I hear a strain of music, 
From the hills of Palestine, 
"Tis the angel host rejoicing 
Over Jesus the Divine. 
‘Glory in the highest, glory! ’ 
Still the sweet strain comes again ; 
‘Glory in the highest, glory! 
Peace on earth, good-will to men!’ 


‘* We are bringing blessed tidings, 

Which all nations joy to hear; 

For to you is born a Saviour, 
In the country of Judea. 

One who thro’ the coming ages 
Shall be earth’s most precious crown, 

And whose radiance from Heaven 
Thro’ life’s darkness shineth down. 


‘* Unto us is born a Saviour, 
Such has Jesus been to me, 
All the way from Bethlehem’s manger, 
To the cross of Calvary. 
Glory in the highest, glory! 
Sweeter song o’er vale and hill 
Never yet hath been repeated 
Than the olden, ‘ Peace, good-will.’ ” 
— Sherman. 
2. QUOTATIONS. 


| These may be written upon slips of paper, "< iomeaiel distributed 
by the teacher and now read in turn by the pupils.] 


Tennyson says : — 
‘* Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possessed the earth.” 
Scott says : — 
‘* Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Christmas still. 
Each age has deemed the new born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer.” 
Dickens says :— 
‘* But my song I troll out for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold; 
A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for the Christmas old.” 


. Longfellow says : — 
‘* Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire, ever higher, 
Sing them till the night expire.” 


Bryant says :— 
‘* No trumpet blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born, 
No bloody streamlet stained 
Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn; 
But o’er the peaceful plain, 
The war-horse drew the peasant’s loaded wain.” 
3. READING. 
This may be some selection chosen by the teacher. 
aid to selection, the following may be appropriate : — 
‘¢ Little Town of Bethlehem.’ — Phillips Brooks. 
Selections from ‘‘ Christmas Carols.’’ — Dickens. 
‘‘Ben Hur.” Selections from chapters ten, eleven, thirteen, 
and fourteen. — Lew Wallace. 
Selections from ‘*The Bird’s Christmas Carol.” — Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 
‘Ye Men of Good-Will: A Christmas Romance.” — Butter- 
worth. 
‘‘The Oak of Geismar.” The origin of the Christmas-tree. 
Scribner’s, December, 1891. 
‘¢ Christmas in England.” — Washington Irving. 


As an 


4, CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 
The Christmas exercise may be given by four pupils ; each in 
turn is provided with a star, an anchor, a cross, and a crown 
made of silver paper or flowers. At the appropriate time, the star 
may be hung at the left, the anchor at the right, the cross in the 
centre, and the crown placed above it. The pupils enter, and 
the one holding the star recites : — 
‘¢ Long ago across the sea, 
Christ was born on Christmas day ; 
O’er the hills of Galilee 
Shone a star of brightest ray. 


‘* And a mighty angel band 
Sang the joyous song of heaven; 
‘ Peace, good-will, O, every land, 
Unto you a child is given.’ 


‘¢ The star shines brightly here to-day, 
A symbol of our Lord and light, 
And in our hearts its cheering ray 
Shall ever shine both clear and bright.” 


Four pupils repeat : — 
O, star that sent your blessed rays, 
Your light shall never cease ; 
You shine through all the centuries 
On Him, our Prince of Peace. 
[The star is hung at the left.] 


The boys of the school repeat : — 

‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, there 
came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying: ‘ Where 
is he that is born king of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the East and are come to worship him.’ And when they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” 

The girls of the school repeat : — 

‘“T am the Light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. This is the 
true light that lighteth every one that cometh into the world.” 

The four girls, together with the school, unite in singing the 
following to the tune: ‘* Lightly Row.” 


Christmas star! Christmas star! 
Shining through the years afar, 
Tell to us, tell to us, 
Of our dear Christ’s birth; 
Christ who came on earth to save, 
And his life so freely gave. 
Christ is born, Christ is born, 
On this Christmas morn. 
The pupil with anchor recites : — 
When a ship far out at sea 
Tosses in the billow’s roar, 
An anchor firm is sure to be 
A peace, a safety evermore. 


Hope is an anchor to the soul, 
Sure and steadfast it will be. 
It assured wise men of old, 
It brings that hope to you and me. 


Hope in this blesed star’s bright light, 
The life and promise it has brought, 

Our souls in love are anchored safe, 
And thus the Saviour gently taught. 


The four pupils repeat : — 
O, anchor, you are firm and sure, 
Our hope shall never cease. 
And now our hearts, so true, so pure, 
We give to Him, our Prince of Peace. 
[ Anchor is placed at the right. ] 


The boys of the school repeat : — 

‘* That we may have strong encouragement, who have fled 
for refuge, to lay hold upon the hope set before us; which hope 
we have as an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast. For we 
are saved by hope.” 

The girls of the school recite : — 

‘* May the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving, that ye may abound in hope.” 

All sing to the tune: ‘‘ Lightly Row ” : — 

Sure and strong, sure and strong, 
Is the burden of our song. 
Hope in Christ, hope in Christ, 
Hope in God and Heaven. 
Lives are anchored here today, 
Safe amid life’s dangerous way. 
We have hope, sure and firm, 
In our Lord to-day. 

The pupil holding the cross recites : — 

Long ago across the sea, 
Jesus Christ was crucified. 
Faith in death, and faith in life, 
Faith forever is our guide. 


*Twas faith that led that shepherd band, 
Thirty years before that day, 

To wander over Bethlehem’s hills, 
To where the Christ-child calmly lay. 


This cross that symbolizes faith, 
Obedience and self-sacrifice, 
We gladly carry day by day, 
’Twas bought at such a precious price. 
The four girls repeat : — 
This cross speaks to us here to-day 
Of Christ’s firm faith and boundless love, 
And as we show obedient lives, 
Our faith, our hearts we lift above. 
[The cross is placed in the centre. } 

The boys of the school repeat : — 

“ God forbid that I should glory save inthe cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” 

The girls recite : — 

‘And Jesus said unto them all, If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 


The school sing : — 
‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 
The girl with the crown repeats : — 
‘¢ After the cross, then the crown, 
A crown of victory and reward, 
A crown of joy, of endless life, 
A crown rewarded by our Lord. 


The cross we carry but a day, 
The crown is ours forever. 
A crown of virtue, duty, good ; 

O, may we falter, never. 
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No jeweled coronet of king 
Can with Christ’s crown compare. 
A life of faith, of duty, love ; 
That crown we all would wear. 
Four girls repeat : — 
The star is for that new-born light, 
The anchor our hope in strife, 
The cross for toil and burdens borne, 
The crown for everlasting life. 
[The crown is placed above the cross. } 

Boys of the school repeat : — 

‘* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for, when he 
1s tried, he shall receive the crown of life which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.” 

Girls repeat : — 

‘« And every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in 
all things. Now, they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but 
we anincorruptible. And when the chief Shepherd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 


Closing song: ‘‘ Crown Him.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Every poetic masterpiece that is to be critically 
studied should have been read for pure enjoyment a 
year or more before it is criticised. A critical, ana- 
lytical, dissecting study does not inspire love fora 
classic. 

Tue two Preludes to Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Laun 
fal” are rich in “nature study,” touching with inspir- 
ing verse the ideal characteristics of June and Decem- 
ber. I have seen a class of little people enraptured 
with the winter picture when they had never seen 
It was like a fairy picture. 


snow or ice in nature. 


TO ONE WHO WISHES TO BECOME A 
TEACHER. 


BY F. A. HILL, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Massachusetts. 


My Young Friend: May I advise you about pre- 
paring yourself for your chosen work? You are 
thinking, perhaps, how you can best earn a livelihood. 
I am thinking chiefly how you can help the schools. 
Really, however, the interests of the teacher and 
those of the school run together. The better the 
teacher, the better the school; and the better the 
school, the greater prosperity of the teacher. 

Whether in deciding to become a teacher you have 
chosen wisely or not, I do not know. But now that 
your choice is made, you owe it both to your future 
pupils and to yourself to become as good a teacher as 
possible. 

It is true there are good teachers who have not been 
normally trained ; it is also true that there are poor 
teachers who have been normally trained. If you 
attend a normal school, it does not follow that you 
will become a successful teacher. This is because so 
much of what is essential to success is a matter of 
happy native endowment, and, therefore, not in the 
power of the normal school to give. Physique, pres- 
ence, health, temper, scholarly power, tact, patience, 
ambition, moral spirit, lovableness, — the basis of all 
these things comes not from schools, but from ancestry 
and surroundings. This foundation wanting, no nor- 
mal school can make it good. This foundation pres- 
ent, you can, with the aid of the normal school, build 
more rapidly and securely upon it than would other- 
wise be possible. The normal school will give you a 
quicker insight into the nature of education, put you 
earlier upon right methods, save you from many mis- 
takes, —in short, furnish you with the great lessons 
that have come from the study of the teaching pro- 
cess and from the history of teaching in the past; for 
you need as a teacher to begin where the successful 
experience of the world has left off. It is a clear 
waste for you to spend years in discovering what is 
already known. Moreover, you have no right to gain 


at the expense of your pupils what you should gain be- 
forehand at your own expense. 

If your aim ts to teach in some grade below the 
high school, you need, before going to a normal school, 
a good high school training, — as good a training as 
the best high school, with the best teachers, and the 


best equipment, can give you in a four years’ course. 
If, however, it is your aim to teach in a high school, 
neither you nor the high school should be content 
with any academic preparation that falls short of a 
good four years’ college course. 


OUR READING TABLE. 
BY ARTHUR R. SPAID, WILMINGTON, DEL, 


Since so many homes contain nothing enticing in 
the way of good reading, a great opportunity presents 
itself to the teachers, especially in the rural districts, 
to do much that parents have neglected. 

My purpose is to explain the plan which has proved 
successful in the Alexis I. du Pont school the past 
year. I also hope to encourage other teachers to in- 
troduce the “ reading table” into their schools. 

Our school enrolls over two hundred pupils, two 
districts having united. The building is new, and 
contains five rooms. At the opening of school last 
September, I suggested my plan to the commissioners 
for a “reading table,” which met with their hearty 
approval. A nice oak table and sixteen chairs were 
placed in the well-lighted alcove in my room, and the 
following papers and magazines were subscribed for: 
Century, Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews, St. Nicho- 
las, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Round Table, Scien- 
tific American, Ladies’ Home Journal, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Little Men and Women, Our Times, and the 
School Physiology Journal. 

All the older pupils were urged to make use of the 
reading table. The little folks were allowed to look 
at the pictures. Any one was privileged to take a 
paper home after school and keep it until the next 
morning, by first having a record made of it. Even 
children too young to read were never refused this 
privilege. One evening a modest little girl from the 
primary school came to me for a “book” to take 
home. She had selected the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“But, Mary,” I said, “ you can’t read that ?” “No, 
but mama can read it to me,” was her quick reply. 
Of course she was allowed to take the paper. The 
child’s interest had added to our list a most desirable 
reader — a mother. 

On stormy days, when the children could not go out 
to play, the reading table proved to be a happy insti- 
tution; and, indeed, it was nearly always surrounded 
by a group of readers before school in the morning 
and at the noon hour. 

The reading table proved of value in many ways. 
It furnished the teachers with material for “ morning 
talks,” and gave to their pupils a store of valuable in- 
formation on many interesting topics which they util- 
ized in their essay-writing and Friday-afternoon reci- 
tations and readings. Certain articles relating to 
history, biography, and inventions were marked with 
colored pencil, and the upper classes were required to 
read them. Frequently examination questions were 
taken from what had been assigned for reading. 

To further encourage reading, sometimes a certain 
per cent. was allowed for stories and articles read. 
For the month of May my classes averaged thirty 
stories and articles; which was allowed to shorten 
the examination in grammar. By these easy designs 
the teacher was able to get all pupils interested in the 
papers without their really suspecting it. 

Each pupil kept a record of what he read during 
the month, setting down in neat order the name of the 
paper, the title of the story, and the name of the 
author. These reports were handed to the teacher at 
the end of the month for his inspection. 

The monthlies were always left on the table until 
replaced by the new numbers ; the weeklies remaining 
for a fortnight, when they were filed away, if not too 
badly worn. 

In popularity, Harper’s Round Table stood at the 
head of the list, followed closely by St. Nicholas and 
the Youth’s Companion. The Scientific American 
perhaps stood next on the list. 

Who can estimate the value of our “ reading table ? ” 
Who can tell what its influence will be even upon the 
little children, the “ picture readers,” as I call them ? 
It evidently means much to those who are so fortu- 
nate as to enjoy its advantages. It will turnmany idle 


moments into hours of pleasure, and will influence 
many a one for the better. 

Every school can have a “reading table.” The 
teacher’s desk will answer in many Cases as a deposi- 
tory ; and if your school board refuse to appropriate 
the necessary funds for the reading matter, do not be 
discouraged. Call your pupils together and lay your 
plan before them. They will volunteer with enthusi- 
asm to go among the neighbors and collect the 
amount required. Or you can get up a little enter- 
tainment. ‘There is no reason for failure. 

Every teacher should have at least one paper to 
place on the readingtable. The past year I furnished 
a daily, as did one or two of my assistants. A few 
years ago I subscribed for the Century for my school. 
It was a good investment. 

Show an interest in the matter, and you are certain 
to receive aid. A lady who called to visit our school 
had her attention called to the reading table. She at 
once became interested, and sent in some nice papers. 
She has promised ‘her aid for the coming year. The 
undertaking means success to any wide-awake teacher. 


— 


A UNIQUE ILLUSTRATION OF GEOGRA- 
PHY GIVEN AT THE GLOUCESTER 
(MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Greek letter society, K. K. X., held a social, at 
which each member appeared decorated in some way 
suggestive of a geographical locality. Several of the 
teachers graced the occasion, and joined in the inter- 
esting scheme. An example or two may hint the 


rest : — 
A photograph of a load of hay within the tie of a ribbon 
was Hayti. 
A worsted ball, a scrap of bed tick, and a letter C was 
Baltic sea. 


A bell fastened to a belt was Belfast. 


Subsequently, one of our daily papers, the Cape 
Ann Breeze, published the following account of the 
affair : — 

A GEOGRAPHICAL RENDEZVOUS. 


ODE TO THE K. K. X. 


Among the annals of ’93 

Which grace our island city’s fame, 
High stands the glorious K. K. Chi 

In adding to her honored name. 


The story of the gallant band 
Resplendent glows at classic fount; 
Seeks inspiration at the strand, 
Or radiant joy on Thompson’s mount. 


* * * * * * 


And now to welcome 94, 
To give their greetings near and far, 
Swift couriers sent to every shore, 
Return as loyal messenger. 


On the fair shrine of the K. K. Chi, 
As grateful incense tributes fall ; 

Rich treasures from the Coral sea, 
And fruitage rich from Aspinwall. 


Far from the East, where Day’s first rays 
Pekin at * Sin Sin, at his guile, 

Is borne the lordly Shanghai’s praise, 
Of gastronomic Rouen’s wile. 


The bard of Troy’s deserted plain 
Attunes to lyre ¢ Victorious lay ; 
And Simla song peals forth again, 
From Bab’lon flood to Irish sea. 


Again, Muse, Sing, Sing once again 
Of storied Romulus’ domain; 

From Turkey’s soil send your refrain 
To far Morocco’s Moorish reign. 


Harp of the Baltic’s cooling wave, 
With balmy Tennessee unite ; 

With music sweet Boston enslave, 
Charm Essex e’en to Wingaersheek. 


Let Catskill’s cooling breezes blow ; 
And Hayti, genial and sea-girt, 

With softness temper Lapland’s snow, 
And yield us glorious Mt. Desert. 


Now Cuba, gentle, joins the throng, 
And Lowell sends her message hither ; 

While hoary Jamestown’s honored form 
Joins all in greeting Raisin river. 


Last comes from Belfast’s lovely vale 
Fair Erin’s tuneful lay to charm; 

With cadence sweet, gives all glad hail, 
While Charlestown echoes far the song. 


Thus gathered in their classic halls, 
From every clime, and land, and sea, 
Our pilgrims of scholastic calls, 
The gallant band, the K. K. Chi, 


* Cincinnati. +Victoria, 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF SHAKES. 
PEARE. —(III.) 


BY CLARA T, SUTTON, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
I. Introduction : — 
1. The title: 
(1) Different forms. 
(2) Significance. 
2. Time of composition : 
(1) Date. 
(2) Epoch of literary career. 
3. Setting of the drama: 
(1) Scene of action. 
(2) Time of action. 
a. Century. 
6. Time covered by the drama. 
(3) Historical environment : 
a. Condition of the people. 
a. Social. c. Intellectual. 
b. Political. d. Moral. 
b. Character of the city. 
4. The characterization : 
(1) Group one: 
a. Centre: 
Portia. 
b. Satellites : 
Prince of Arragon. 


(3) Group three : 
a. Centre: 
Antonio. 
b. Satellites: 
Duke of Venice. 


Prince of Morocco. Bassanio. 
Balthazar. Solanio. 
Stephano. Salarina. 
Nerissa. Gratiano. 
(2) Group two: Salerio. 
a. Centre: Leonardo. 
Shylock. 
6. Satellites : 
Jessica. 
Lorenzo. 
Tubal. 


Launcelot Gobbo. 
Old Gobbo. 
5. The plot: 
(1) Sources. 
Il. The text 
1. Analysis by acts. 
2. Paraphrase by acts. 
3. Study of words. 
4. Rhetorical figures. 
5. Allusions. 
(1) Biblical. 
6. Quotations. 
7. Parallel passages. 


(2) Classification. (3) The story. 


(2) Historical. (3) Classical. 


III. The interpretation : — 
1. Relation to other dramas : 
(1) Tragedy. (2) Comedy. 
2. Representation on the stage : 
(1) Popularity. (2) Fitness. 
- Subjects for essays. 
- Questions for discussion. 
Character studies. 
The influence and interplay of characters upon each other. 
- Teachings: 
(1) Social. (2) Political. 
8. Leading characteristics : 
‘*In conception and development of character, in poeti- 
cal texture and grain, in sap and flavor of wit and 
humor, and in all that touches the real life and 
virtue of the work, it is one of the most original pro- 
ductions that ever came from the human mind.” — 
Hudson. 
REFERENCES. — Harper’s, April, 1890; ‘* The Jewish Question,” Har- 
per & Bros.; Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Hazlett, Knight, White, Dow- 
den, Hudson; dramatic criticism of newspapers. 


(3) Famous actors. 


| 


(3) Moral. 


PORTIA. 

I. Environment : — 

1. Countless wealth. 

2. Princely name. 

3. Feudal privileges. 

4. Admiring friends. 
Il. Appearance : — 

1. High-bred elegance. 

2. Commanding grace. 

3. Charming beauty. 


Ill. Nature: — 

1. Emotional : 
(1) Enthusiastic temperament. 
(2) Genuine tenderness. 
(3) Calm self-command. 
(4) Profound sensibility. 
(5) Buoyant spirit. 

2. Intellectual : 
(1) Enlarged comprehension. 
(2) Concentrated wit. 
(3) Fervent imagination, 
(4) Conscious power. 
(5) Exquisite cultivation. 


5. Moral : 
(1) Decisive purpose. 
(2) Generous self-denial. 
(3) Soul integrity. 
(4) Elevated religious sense. 
IV. Her character determined by comparison : ~ 
1. Women of the drama: 
(1) Nerissa. (2) Jessica. 
2. Women of Shakespeare’s other dramas : 
(1) Women of intellect: 
a. Isabella. 6. Beatrice. 
(2) Women in love: 
a. Juliet. 4. Miranda. 
3. Women of real life. 
V. Her character in the estimation of the critics : — 
1. ‘The impersonation of that rare woman who is gifted 


c. Rosalind. 


c. Ophelia. 


even more in intellect than in loveliness, and who yet 
stops gracefully short of the offense of intellectuality.” 


— White. 


than 
qualities that ever met together in woman.” — Mrs. 
Jaméson. 

3. ‘Rich-souled creature.” — Schlegel. 

4. ‘*The ‘unlessoned girl’ who appears among the help- 


lessness, the blindness, and the vindictive passions of 
men as a gentle angel, to save merely by her presence, 
and defeat the worst intensities of crime by her smile.” 


— Ruskin. 


beautiful nature enhanced by beautiful art.” — udson. 


SHYLOCK, 


~ 


Character : — 

1. National traits : 

(1) Strong nationality. (2) Thrifty rapacity. (3) Proud 
spirit. (4) Tenacious purpose. (5) Marked exclusive- 
ness. (6) Deep patriotism. (7) Religious fervor. 

2. Personal traits : 

(1) Sarcastic humor. 

(2) Intellectual vigor. 

(3) Penetrating sagacity. 

(4) Human sensibility. (10) Inexorable revenge. 

(5) Hysterical passion. (11) Original individuality. 

(6) Inveterate misanthropy. (12) Rapturous hate. 

(13) Religious grandeur. 

Ll. Motives for seeking revenge: — 

1. Avarice. 2. Patriotism. 3. Affection. 

111. Stage represention : — 

1. Appearance. 2. Famous impersonations. 3. 

IV. General idea. 

‘* Shylock is a good hater, a man ‘no less sinned against 
than sinning.’ — Hazlett. 

‘*Shylock, the Jew, is one of the inimitable master- 
pieces of characterization which are to be found only 
in Shakespeare.” — Schlegel. 

‘* Shylock is a standing marvel of power and scope in the 
dramatic art, at the same time appearing so much a 
man of Nature’s making, that we can hardly think of 
him as a creation of art.” — //udson. 


(7) Domestic economy. 
(8) Unconquerable energy. 
(9) Inflexible justice. 


4. Religion. 


Effect. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. Was Shakespeare ever in Italy? 2. Has the drama local 
color? 3. Did Venice have a charter? 4. When were the 
Jews expelled from England? 5. How would Shakespeare ac- 
quire knowledge of them? 6. How prove Shylock not an old 
man? 7. Is it consistent with Shylock’s character to have him 
become a Christian? 8. Would the Jewish law allow the cut- 
ting of flesh even from a live beast? 9. Is Shylock a bad 
father or Jessica a bad daughter? 10. Is Shylock a true repre- 
sentative of his nation? 11. What are the causes of Shylock’s 
hatred of Antonio? 12. When Shylock lent the money, had he 
reason to expect the forfeiture of the bond? 13. Had Shylock 
anything to do with the report of Antonio’s losses? 14. Why 
should Tubal work Shylock’s passion of avarice and anger up 
to its highest point? 15. What secrets of Shylock does Jes- 
sica reveal? 16. Did Shylock think he did no wrong? 17. 
What kind of a cap was the distinct mark of a Jew? 18. Was 
Shakespeare in sympathy with the Jew? 19. Is the character 
of Jessica honorable or amiable? 20. What flaw in the charac- 
ter of Antonio? 21. Why not represent him with only gentle, 
amiable qualities? 22. What caused his sadness at the begin- 
ning of the play? 23. What effect does his misfortunes have 
upon his character? 24. Would the sad Antonio make puns 
when about to die? 25. Why is Antonio so devoted to Bas- 
sanio? 26. Is Portia ever unfeminine? 27. Why does Portia 
marry Bassanio before the trial? 28. Is there any clew to the 
right choice of the casket in the song Bassanio hears. 29. Did 
Portia form the plan of the defense of Antonio? 30. Why does 
she refer the Jew to the Christian doctrine of salvation and to 
31. Has Portia conceit of intellect? 32. 
What is the cause of her self-consciousness? 33. How account 
for her charming ease and serenity during the trial? 34. Has 
she hope of moving the Jew to mercy? 35. Does Portia ever as- 
sert her superiority over her husband? 36. Was the duke in the 
secret of Portia’s disguise? 37. Is the plea for mercy ‘‘ rank 
hypocrisy”? 38. What was the social position of Nerissa? 89. 
Does the play cover sufficient time to have the three months 


the Lord’s prayer? 


2. Portia uniting in herself, in a more eminent degree 
the others, all the noblest and most lovable 


5. “In Portia, Shakespeare seemed to have aimed at a 
perfect scheme of an amiable, intelligent, and accom- 
plished woman, and the result is a fine specimen of 


bond mature? 40. Where is the climax of the drama? 41. 
Should the drama be called a tragedy or a comedy? 42. What 
is its great moral? 
female characters? 


4. Which are inferior, the male or the 
44. Which are the finest scenes? 45. 
What is the purpose of the last scene? 46. What is the attrac- 
tion of the title? 47. Which form of the title seems most suit- 
able? 48. Which characters are strongly contrasted? 49. Had 
Shakespeare a moral purpose in writing the drama? 50. What 
was the purpose of introducing Launcelot? 
sistencies in the play? 


51. What incon- 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 


PREPARED BY WILL 8S. MONROR, 


I. HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


a. (reneral. Compayré’s History of Pedagogy (Heath), 
Boone's History of Education in the United States (Appleton). 

b. Special. Quick's Lives of Educational Reformers ( Apple- 
ton), Davidson’s Aristotle and 
(Scribner’s). 


Ancient Educational Ideals 


Biography. Laurie's Life and Educational Works of 

Comenius (Bardeen), Krusi’s Life, Work, and Influence of 

Pestalozzi (American Book Company), Frobel’s Autobiography 

(Kellogg), DeGarmo’s Herbart and Herbartians (Scribner's). 
Il. THEORY OF EDUCATION. 

Plato’s Republic (Macmillan), (Quintilian’s Institutes of 
Oratory (Bohn), Ascham’s Schoolmaster (Small), Milton’s 
Tractate on Education (Clay), Fénelon’s Education of Girls 
(Ginn), Locke’s Concerning Education (Clay), 
Rousseau's Emile (Heath and Appleton), Comenius’ Great 
Didactic (Small), Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Heath), 
Richter’s Levana (Heath), Froébel’s Education of Man ( Apple- 
ton), Spencer’s Education (Appleton), Bain’s Education as a 
Science (Appleton). 


Thoughts 


Ill, PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (American Book 
Company), Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching 
(Appleton), Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art of Edu- 
cation (Small), Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching (Kellogg). 

IV. METHODS OF TEACHING. 

a. General. Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy (Ileath), 
Parker's Talks on Teaching (Kellogg), DeGarmo’s Essentials 
of Method (Heath), Rosmini’s Method Applied to Education 
(Heath). 

b. Special. Spear’s Preparing to Read (New England Pub- 
lishing Company), Frye’s Child and Nature (Ginn), Sheldon- 
Barnes’ Studies in General History, Teacher’s Manual (Heath), 
Jackman’s Outlines of Natural Science (Scribner’s), Burt’s 
Literary Landmarks (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), Speer’s Num- 
ber and Form (Flanagan). 


Vv. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, AND MANAGEMENT. 


White’s School Management (American Book Company), 
Pickard’s School Supervision (Appleton), Calderwood on 
Teaching (Macmillan). 

VI. KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners (Heath), Hailmann’s 
Primary Methods (American Book Company), Marwedel’s 
Conscious Motherhood (Heath), Frobel’s Pedagogies of the 
Kindergarten (Appleton). 

VII. PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD STUDY. 

Ziehen’s Physiological Psychology (Macmillan), Preyer’s 
Infant Mind (Appleton), Tracy’s Psychology of Childhood 
(Heath), Hall’s Pedagogical Seminary. 

VII. MORAL TRAINING. 


Adler’s Moral Instruction of Children (Appleton), Malleson’s 
Early Training of Children (Heath), Everett's: Primer of 
Ethies (Ginn). 

IX. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MANUAL TRAINING. 

Burnham’s School Hygiene (Pedagogical Seminary for June, 
1892), Marble’s Sanitary Conditions for Schoolhouses (Bureau 
of Education), Woodward’s Manual Training School (Heath). 


X. EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES. 


a. Blind. Anagnos’ Education of the Blind (Small). 

b. Deaf. Arnold's Method of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb 
(Maemillan). 

c. Feeble-minded. Seguin’s Idiocy and Its ‘Treatment by the 
Physiological Method (Wood). 

d. Orphans and Neglected Children. Davenport-Hill’s Chil- 
dren of the State (Macmillan). 


Incorrigtbles, and Morrison's 


e. Truants, Delinquents. 
Juvenile Offenders (Appleton). 
XI. REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 

a. National. Annual and special reports of the bureau of 
education. 

b. State. Reports of the superintendents of your own state, 
Mann’s reports of the schools of Massachusetts, Barnard’s 
reports of the schools of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


c. City. Annual reports and courses of study of city school 


systems, Harris’ reports of the schools of St. Louts. 
d. Proceedings. Address and proceeding 


and local educational associations and conventions. 


sof national, state, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 28, 795. 


Goop order is as important in the schoolroom as in 
the movement of the stars, 

WE are just in receipt of information that the next 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. can be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., provided the railroads grant the desired rates 
prior to December 20. 


Mr. C. W. BARDEEN, editor of the Bu//etin, is on a 
bicycling tour through Europe with Principal J. M. 
Milne. They deserve the rest, and will get as much 
out of it as any two men in the profession. 

LENGTH OF SERVIcE.— There are in Chicago 225 
teachers in service who have already taught in that 
city twenty years or more, and 140 others have taught 
twenty years or more in that city or elsewhere, making 
the grand total 365. Three have taught more than 
forty years, though no one has taught so long in Chi- 
cago. One has taught fifty years. Twenty-six have 
taught in Chicago thirty years or more, while sixty 
have taught that length of time in Chicago or else- 
where. 

Ir was a New Hampshire town (Peterboro) that 
first (in 1833) appropriated public money, raised by 
taxation, to the purchase of books for a free library. 
It was New Hampshire that in 1849 passed the first 
law ever known authorizing the raising of money by 
taxation by separate towns and cities, to be used for 
libraries. And now New Hampshire is again in the 
lead in enacting a requirement that every town sha/l 
raise a certain amount annually and apply it for that 
purpose. Maasachusetts was the second state to 


adopt (in 1851) permissive library legislation. If 
she is not so quick to follow New Hampshire in this 
new movement, it may be because nearly every town 
in the state has already voluntarily established a free 
library, 


WHAT TO DO FOR BOYS. 


Much can be done and must be done for boys from 
twelve to sixteen. Physically, we can easily aid them 
to be lithe, stalwart, strong, enduring, establishing 
habits of physical care and exercise. Mentally, there 
should be no overloading, but much exercising. The 
effort should be to develop quick, reliable, persistent 
thinking. Habit of the best mental activity is indis- 
pensable. Ifthe boy is not bookish, if he has no schol- 
arly tastes, no tendencies for investigation in science, 
or activity in industry, there is need of great care to 
discover the line along which he can be led to think 
individually and vigorously. 

It is more difficult to know what to do with the 
boy emotionally excitable, impatient, and inconstant. 
Each child needs treatment specially adapted to him- 
self, and every varying mood needs varying treatment. 
The will is not to be broken, nor is it to be allowed to 
run wild. While goodness cannot be whipped into a 
boy, it is not at all sure that some boys at some times 
do not need a very firm restraining hand. It is im- 
possible for a mother to weep saintliness into the boy, 
and yet, rare tears on great occasions may be most 
efficacious. The rod, the scolding tongue, the weep- 
ing mother are not specifics, and yet it is as sure as 
anything can be that any boy who has no birth-mark 
of fatal moral deformity could be trained, if in the 
hands of experts, so that he would come of age in a 
thoroughly balanced, well modulated, emotional life. 
The great demand of the age is for expert treatment 
of boys and good sense on the part of parents which 
shall place especially freakish sons in charge of such 
experts. 

There is little hope of expert home training for the 
boy who needs exceptional emotional care and treat- 
ment, the only hope for expert care is in the teacher, 
who has prepared himself for such effort. The public 
school teacher cannot be expected to be a specialist, 
and if he is, he has no right to give to one child the 
time, thought, and energy that belongs to fifty. 
Public sentiment must be toned up until the vicious 
boy is cared for as specifically as the physically de- 
formed or mentally imbecile. 


THE DUTY OF CITIZENS TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


America can only succeed in its mission of freedom 
for mankind as it transforms individuality into 
humanity. The shop transforms the individuality by 
running the man through a machine, until it takes 
ten men to make a shoe, and each man is but one- 
tenth of a man; society transforms individuality by 
slavery to fashion; the government, by law; philan- 
thropy, by fanaticism — Boston righting the wrongs 
of Chinamen in San Francisco; New York, of the 
Indians in Arizona; Ohio, of the negroes of Alabama ; 
and Georgia, of the Mormons of Utah. 

It remains for the public school, placing as it does 
the children of the rich and poor under the direction 
of skilled instructors and good disciplinarians, for the 
best six hours of the day, for the best five days of 
the week, for the best forty weeks of the year, with 
its prestige, and its methods, old and new, to trans- 
form individuality into humanity in the impression- 
able years. 

In view of this service, in view of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, what are the duties of the 
citizen to the public school ? 

He owes the school uniform loyalty. Such is the 
relation of home, society, and school, and such the 
peculiarity of discipline, that disloyalty to the school, 
the teacher, or the system works untold mischief. 

Non-interference.—There is a great temptation for a 
man of culture, especially if he has had school experi- 
ence, to annoy the teacher by insisting that work be 
done in his way. Three such parents can rob a school 
of its harmony and the teacher of his peace of mind. 

Intelligent, skillful, discriminating supervision, — It 
is not the teacher that needs supervision, but the 
school in its entirety. The superintendent is not to 
teach by proxy; he is not a “boss” placed over the 
teachers; he is not a spy upon them. He is the 
executive of the teachers, as well as of the committee ; 


he is the representative of the citizens as a whole. 
Teachers must be relieved of many diverting details 
and distracting responsibilities by having as their co- 
laborer a judicious superintendent. 

The best teachers. —The teacher is the unit of force 
in the public school system. There is no power that 
can make a good school where there is not a good 
teacher. On the other hand, the best teacher cannot 
make a thoroughly good school, if a sufficient number 
of circumstances conspire to thwart his effort. 

It is the duty of citizens, in public and private, by 
silence at one time and courageous utterance at 
another, to make circumstances conspire to the best 
success of the teacher. 

Keep the school out of polities and politics out of 
the school. 

Elect only men above personal and political sus- 
picion as members of school boards. 

Tenure-of-office of teachers. —Every community 
should rise in its majesty and demand that the 
teacher’s official tenure be secured. It is a disgrace 
for this enlightened age to allow the teachers to ask 
and urge for themselves the tenure that should be ac- 
corded them with royal heartiness. 

Generous and cheerful financial support.— As so- 
ciety is constituted, there is no test of interest, devo- 
tion, and loyalty so great as the financial. Such is the 
present demand upon the nervous energy, such the 
draft upon time, as well as strength, such the natural 
unfitness for lucrative employment after retirement 
from teaching, that the profession needs evidence of 
great financial loyalty. 


JOURNALISTIC ETHICS. 


It is one thing to know what one ought to do; it is 
quite another todo what we ought. Journalism has 
its code of ethics as well defined as has any other pro- 
fession, though, unfortunately, it is not as univer- 
sally and as uniformly observed. Editorially, jour- 
nalism is expected to commend men in public and 
quasi-public life freely, magnifying indefinitely virtues, 
real or fancied, and to omit personal faults and frail- 
ties. Of all official or semi-official acts and opinions 
regarding matters of public interest, an editor is sup- 
posed to speak as intensely and as partisanly as he 
chooses. It is not good journalistic “form” to deal 
editorially with the private life or strictly personal 
characteristics of any man, whatever his official position 
or whatever his attitude on public measures. 

There is an exception to this latter propriety, as 
in case the champions of a man put in evidence 
statements ef previous good character that cireum- 
stances do not warrant. If Mr. Smith, as an official, 
is accused of appointing his son to the best place at 
his disposal, when the son had no fitness therefor, 
his friends might say what they pleased in praise of 
Mr. Smith, so long as those claims were just, and the 
antagonistic editors must content themselves with 
speaking of the impropriety of the act and not assail 
the character of the actor; but if his friends should 
say the offense should be condoned because he had 
never done such a thing before in his life, then it 
would be in the best of form to show, editorially, that 
he had always done just that thing whenever he had 
an opportunity. If, however, Mr. Smith had been 
notoriously obstreperous in his church, or had been i: 
a secret society broil of large dimensions, or had been 
divorced from his first wife and was not happy with 
his second, these things would have no place in the 
controversy. 

The fact that a man is in public life gives the 
editorial pen no privileges with his unrelated private 
life, no right to wound his feelings needlessly. On 
the other hand, any man who steps into public life, or 
quasi-public life, stands forth with every possible 
official act or his related conduct open to the most 
searching investigation, and is liable to receive the 
most rigorous treatment, and he should govern himsel! 
accordingly. He has no cause for grievance if he is 
seriously annoyed in consequence of any criticism ©! 
official acts, even though they be misinterpreted. 

By “related conduct ” is meant any acts of private 
life that unfit him for the public duties for which he 
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is proposed. Am _ is appointed bank examiner who 
is supposed to be above reproach. Both political 
parties, through the press, commend his appointment, 
but one editor exposes the fact that in private life, 
twenty years before, he had been a defaulter under 
circumstances that had no mitigating conditions. In- 
stantly the editors of both parties say he should not 
serve, and he resigns. 

A clergyman’s private life in morals is public 
property, but his financial acts, unless he is seriously 
at fault, are not publie property. The teacher stands 
in much the same relation to the press. A lawyer’s 
morals do not concern the editor, no more do those of 
a physician, banker, or merchant. A banker’s financial 
life is of great public concern, but not the physician’s. 
Some phases of a lawyer’s financial life are of the 
utmost interest to the public: those as show his 
reliability with tryst funds. 

With the personal characteristics of no man has the 
editor any journalistic rights to trifle. The cartoonist, 
the essayist, the correspondent, may revel in these 
things, but not the editor. . 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


PENNSYLVANIA’s First Computsory Scuoon Law. 
— Pennsylvania now has a compulsory school law. 
It was enacted by the last legislature of that state. 
Governor Hastings, in approving it May 16, 1895, 
said: “ By giving my approval to this measure, there 
will appear upon our statute books, for the first time 
in the history of the commonwealth, a compulsory 
educational law. The general assembly in the ses- 
sions of 1891 and 1893 passed a compulsory educa- 
tional act somewhat similar to the present measure, 
each of which met with executive disapproval. There 
appears to be throughout the commonwealth a general 
desire for sucha law. I have not received a single 
protest from any citizen against this bill so far as I 
recall. The unanimity with which it was passed by 
the legislature, as well as the large number of requests 
made upon me to sign it, clearly indicate the general 
desire on the part of the people for a compulsory edu- 
cational law. Under these conditions, I am convinced 
that I should obtrude any individual judgment which 
I may have on this question of public policy. This 
measure provides for compulsory education in perhaps 
the least objectionable form to those who oppose it on 
principle, and offends as little against the personal 
rights of thecitizen as possible. I, therefore, approve 
the bill, but if by experience the expectations of the 
people are not realized, futurelegislation doubtless will 
meet their demands.” The law provides, among other 
things, that every parent, guardian, or other person in 
the state, having control or charge of a child or chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and thirteen years, 
shall be required to send such child or children to a 
school in which the common English branches are 
taught, and such child or children shall attend such 
school during at least sixteen weeks of each school 
year in which schools in their respective districts shall 
be in session, unless such child or children shall be 
excused from such attendance by the board of the 
school district in which parent, guardian, or other per- 
son resides, upon the presentation to the board of satis- 
factory evidence showing such child or children are 
prevented from attendance at school, or application to 
study, by mental or physical or other urgent reasons: 
Provided, That in case there be no public school in 
session within two miles of the nearest traveled road 
of any person within the school district, he or she 
shall not be liable to the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not apply to any child that 
has been or is being otherwise instructed in the com- 
mon English branches of learning for a like period of 
time. Boards of school directors or controllers may 
set apart schoolrooms in publie school buildings for 
school children who are habitual truants, or who are 
insubordinate or disorderly during their attendance 
upon instruction in the public schools. It shal] be the 
duty of each teacher in the school dictrict to report 
immediately to the secretary of the board of directors 
or controllers, and thereafter at the close of each 


school month, the names of all children on the list 


previously furnished’ by the secretary, who were 
absent without satisfactory cause for five days during 
the month for which the report shall be made, and the 
secretary shall then proceed in the matter as is fur- 
ther directed. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE massacre of Armenians at Harpoot brings the 
tragedies which are daily occurring in Asia Minor 
home to the hearts of Americans as no previous inci- 
dent has done. This is because American mission 
property, to the value of one hundred thousand dollars, 
was burned and pillaged; and the lives of a score of 
the best-known missionaries of the American Board 
were placed in deadly peril. It was, as usual, the 
savage Kurds who did most of the killing, but the 
regular Turkish troops seem rather to have aided than 
hindered them. Nothing but a wholesome fear of 
consequences restrained the murderers from taking 
the lives of the missionaries. Our government has 
despatched the cruisers Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco to re-enforce the Marblehead off the coast of 
Smyrna; and Minister Terrell has made a vigorous 
demand upon the Turkish government for redress. 
There can be no redress, however, in such a case. 
The pecuniary loss is the least element to be con- 
sidered. The savagery of a day has destroyed the 
fruits of the labor of a generation in building up 
schools, seminaries, colleges, and churches at Har- 
poot; and it must be many years before the lost 
ground can be recovered, even under the most favora- 


ble conditions. 
* * * 


Tue letter written by the Sultan of Turkey to Lord 


Salisbury, entreating him to make a speech more cor-. 


dial toward Turkey than his recent utterance at the 
Guildhall banquet, is the most extraordinary occur- 
rence in recent diplomacy. The dignity which hedges 
a king is intensified many fold in the case of an 
Oriental autocrat like the Sultan; yet here we have 
him writing an abject and pitiful letter, not to another 
monarch, but to the servant of a monarch, imploring 
him to accept his word of honor that he will execute 
the reforms which he has promised, and begging him 
to express ina public speech his confidence in his 
sincerity. The very guarded remarks which Lord 
Salisbury made, when he read this letter, at a meeting 
of colonial agents, can hardly have satisfied the Sultan ; 
for Lord Salisbury did not withdraw his previous 
utterances, and added little to them save to affirm that 
England was not acting on her own account, but as a 
part of the concert of the Powers. Yet the Sultan’s 
letter presents the writer in a new and more favorable 
light; and makes it easy to believe that, at present at 
least, he means well, though he may be so deceived 
by his counsellors or so handicapped by circumstances 
as to be unable to do all that the present emergencies 
call for. 
* * * 

Ir illustrates in a curious way the interdependence 
of the commerce and business of the various nations, 
that the renewed drain upon our gold reserve, which 
oceasions not a little solicitude, is caused in part by a 
collapse in the so-called “ Kaffir,” or South African, 
securities in foreign markets. The speculation in 
South African gold mines and diamond fields, ex- 
ploited by that daring adventurer, Barney Barnato, 
has gone on until it has reached proportions scarcely 
equalled for recklessness and credulity since the days 
of the South Sea bubble. People who have been 
caught in these speculations have been forced to 
realize on American securities in order to cover their 
losses; hence gold is shipped to meet these sales. 
At the time of writing, the reserve is getting danger- 
ously near the seventy-five million dollar line, which 
Secretary Carlisle has lately announced to be the 
“ apprehension minimum,” and the prospect of another 
bond sale is imminent. That so small an amount of 
gold should be accepted as the “minimum ” referred 
to, for the support of all our issues of paper money, 
indicates that neither the treasury department nor the 


easy-going American people is addicted to an exvess 
of apprehension. 
* 

Tue usual trafficking is in progress over the loca- 
tion of the national nominating conventions which are 
to be held next year. It seems to be regarded as the 
proper thing to put them up to be disposed of to what- 
ever city bids highest for them. Probably it is futile 
to suggest that this is not a dignified proceeding. But 
it ought not to be out of order to remark that the 
committees having these matters in charge should 
give over the search for cities having the biggest halls, 
and should arrange to hold the conventions in halls 
not much larger than is necessary for the comfortable 
seating of the delegates. The confusion and uproar 
attending the present system, the demonstrations of 
irresponsible spectators, and the efforts made to influ- 
ence the action of the convention by manufactured 
ebullitions of popular sentiment, are unfavorable to 
deliberate action. One or the other of these conven- 
tions is to place in nomination the man who will hold 
for four years the highest office in the gift of anation 
of seventy millions of people; and the man who will 
stand next in the succession to that office. This is 
serious business ; and it ought to be transacted in a 
serious spirit, with proper chance for deliberation and 
debate. This is impossible under what is aptly called 
the “hippodrome ” method of holding conventions. 

* * * 

Moratists upon the relations between literature 
and life have a text ready to their hands in an inci- 
dent which occurred near Rome, New York, last week. 
A group of four young men, averaging hardly more 
than eighteen years of age, belonging to respectable 
families in that neighborhood, after a generous diet 
of sensational novels, conceived the idea that the 
career of a train-wrecker about met their ideal of 
manly achievement. A story of the life of Jesse 
James, the notorious Western desperado, was their 
special text-book. They broke into a tool-house, 
loosened the rails at a curve in the track of the New 
York Central railroad, disguised themselves with 
masks and armed themselves with revolvers with 
which to carry out their scheme of robbing the dead 
and dying passengers. The plan worked up to a cer- 
tain point. A passenger train was ditched in the 
early morning, and two persons were killed and a 
number injured ; but when the crash came, the courage 
of the young ruffians left them and they fled. They 
knew so little how to conceal their crime that they 
all were caught in a few hours, and are now in con- 
finement, headed toward the penitentiary or the elec- 
trocution chair. It is a story which carries its own 
moral so plainly written that it scarcely needs any 
preachment. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


One of the interesting features of Drexel Institute is the 
department of ‘‘ practical illustration in black and white,” con- 
ducted by Howard Pyle. There are two classes,—an advanced 
class for professional illustration, and a class for art students 
purposing to undertake the profession of practical illustration. 
The classes meet on Saturday, the former at 1.50 p. m., the 
latter at 11 a. m., for the accommodation of teachers. 

Twenty-four Vassar graduates write for magazines, only six for 
newspapers, five are professional journalists, four are profes- 
sional editors, while only four are novelists. ‘Twenty-five have 
taken the degree of M.D., and are mostly practicing physicians. 

Jaques W. Redway, author and lecturer, is a crank on the 
wheel, riding last week from Boston to Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
making New Haven in two days, eighty-six miles the first day 
and seventy-six the second. 

Why is football called football when the foot is not in it ? 

‘Civic Day,” October 28, was celebrated in the Philadelphia 
schools at the suggestion of Superintendent Edward Brooks. 
It was the anniversary of the landing of William Penn. 

The best lecture (illustrated) upon Cuba, not only in views 
(100) and literary merit, but in spirit and power, that is before 
the American public is by Miss Anna Buckbee of Lawrence- 
ville, Pa., a teacher of high repute, former county superin- 
tendent of Potter county, who spent a year recently in Cuba 
under the most favorable auspices for knowing the inside work- 
ing of affairs and the most reliable history of-the island. 

There are 40,000 women attending the colleges of the United 
States. Thirty years ago not a college in the country was open 


to women, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE TYPE- 
WRITER. 


To acquire the art of literary expression, pupils must be- 
come familiar with the best models which the language affords. 
By reading and study, they must learn to exercise powers of 
comparison and selection. The mechanical construction of the 
language must be carefully studied. There is no better way 
of doing this than by copying, rerbatim et literatim, selettions 
from the acknowledged masters of our language. 

The arts of reading and writing must, to an important degree 
be carried on together. The one is the necessary complement 
of the other; but the former is more readily acquired than the 
latter. The eye and ear learn to distinguish form and sound 
more easily than the hand can be trained to perform the com- 
plicated movements of pen writing. The intelligence of the 
pupil is often burdened with a keen sense of the irksome and 
distasteful labor of writing with the pen. The fertile mind 
may teem with ideas, but it recoils from the labor of expressing 
them. This is felt, to the greatest degree, in earlier years; 
but the mind, once taught to consider the labor of penmanship 
as an inevitable concomitant of the expression of thought in 
writing, the natural association of ideas renders the work dis- 
tasteful, even after the hand has acquired a much greater 
degree of facility. 

It is here that the great value of the typewriter as an educa- 
tional appliance first becomes apparent. The simplicity of its 
operation renders it easily learned, even by young children. 
By its assistance they become familiarized with the printed 
form of the characters used to express their thoughts, and find 
aready means of putting them upon paper, whether they be 
skilled in the use of the pen or pencil or not. Thus, the type- 
writer offers a means of avoiding that unfortunate association 
of the idea of expressing one’s self with the irksome labor of 
the pen, which has been for so many centuries the only method 
of putting original thought into enduring form. 

The experience of Mr. Louis S. Gibson, of Indianapolis, who 
has made use of the typewriter in his home as a means of edu- 
cating his family for twelve years past, is interesting. ‘‘I am 
convinced that the educational influence of typewriting is 
largely underestimated by those not familiar with the practical 
results. We have noticed that children will learn to copy even 
before they know their letters; this being done, of course, by 
mere observation of forms. For instance: they will take type- 
written matter, and with paper in the machine will, in a me- 
chanical way, learn to make very fair copies of it, and in a 
short time this brings them to the knowledge of the actual sig- 
nificance and relation of the letters. Of course they learn their 
alphabet, learn to read and spell much more quickly in this 
way than by ordinary methods.” 

Superintendent William E. Buck of Manchester, N. H., says: 
“The ages of my children are eight, eleven, thirteen, and 
seventeen respectively. By taking turns for practice, they 
keep my typewriter pretty constantly in motion. They are 
delighted with it, and are rapidly learning its proper use. I 
bought the machine as an educational means whereby they 
may pleasantly and most efficiently learn a proper use of the 
English language —terseness and elegance of expression, 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, business, 
and other forms, etc., ete. I also have in mind that in their 
day and generation the typewriter will be the common means, 
as now the pen, for correspondence and general writing in 
every vocation. An acquaintance with the machine early in 
life will be agreeable, natural, and of inestimable value.” 

Melvil Dewey, secretary of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, writes: ‘I look upon the 
modern typewriter as a very important piece of educational 
apparatus. . . . I bought a machine for my five-year-old boy, 
who takes pleasure in operating it, and who gets from it a much 
better notion of spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, spacing, 
and paragraphing than would be possible from manuscript 
work. I sometimes think that another generation will teach 
all children to write upon the machine before they take up the 
less interesting and profitable writing with the pen.” 

Mr. L. J. Park of Worcester, Mass., in writing to a friend, 
inclosing a specimen of typewritten work, which does not, in 
any way, reveal the youthfulness of the writer, says: ‘‘ How 
is this for a little fellow less than five anda half years old ? 
He can put the paper in the machine, do the writing, and take 
the paper out of the machine, without assistance.” 

If the use of the typewriter can be made so helpful for the 
learning of the alphabet and learning to read, it will at once be 
seen that its usefulness must be very greatly enhanced as the 
education of the youthful mind progresses and becomes more 
complicated. The clear and legible type of the machine pre- 
sents things to the eye of the scholar in an unmistakable way. 
The printed form appeals more directly and more forcibly to 
the mind than does ordinary handwriting, no matter how legi- 
ble the latter may be. The busy merchant, to whom every 
moment is precious, finds that he can read more rapidly and 
comprehend more clearly a mass of typewritten correspondence 
than he can if it is pen-written. No lawyer would now jeopar- 
dize the interests of his clients by submitting a brief in manu- 
script, even if the judge would consent to receive it. Few 
experienced authors now submit anything but typewritten man- 
uscripts. Everywhere the greater ease with which the type- 
written document can be comprehended at a glance gives it the 
preference. 

The more legible typewritten work appeals so forcibly to the 


eye, and, consequently, to the understanding, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to overlook errors. Herein lies the surpass- 
ing value of the machine as an educational element. There is 
no escape from the silent but convincing ‘testimony which it 
presents to the pupil’s own eyes. If the work is wrong, it is so 
plainly and so visibly wrong that it must be corrected. There 
is a fixity about type never possessed by written matter. Man- 
uscript is a single act of the writer, never, perhaps, to be re- 
peated in precisely the same form. It is otherwise when any- 
thing is put into type. It then becomes crystallized, as it were, 
into a fixed and permanent form. Superintendent C. L. Hunt 
of Clinton, Mass., says: ‘‘ The mistakes made on the type- 
writer are so plain that the pupil cannot make the excuse that 
one letter was intended for another. The pupil must plead 
ignorance or carelessness, and the typewriter tolerates neither.” 
With a typewriter a student cannot make a scrawl or a dash 
and call it anything or nothing. Superintendent Freeman 
Putney of Gloucester, Mass., says: ‘‘ Five years’ observation 
of the use of the typewriter in our high school, and its benefits 
to the pupils, compels me to say that I know its power as an 
educational factor to be decidedly real. As a monitor anda 
critic, it is exacting and unsparing; it is unrelenting in its war- 
fare upon carelessness. Notwithstanding, the careless are 
drawn to it and greatly helped by it.” 

The typewriter brings into the schoolroom, for the benefit of 
the scholar, that careful and exact training in the details of 
language which has not hitherto been possible, save to the com- 
positor at his case. It is notorious that printers are, from the 
nature of their work, well educated in these matters. 

But the usefulness of the machine is not ended when it has 
thrown into bold relief all errors of form, such as bad spelling, 
grammar, arrangement, punctuation, capitalization, ete. The 
continued use of the typewriter has a valuable disciplinary 
effect upon the mind of the pupil. From a greater care and 
accuracy in the more purely mechanical details of the written 
language, he passes on insensibly. The effect of the incisive 
lessons of the machine work tends to cultivate habits of accu- 
racy. It requires close attention and nice observation. It 
constantly sets forth the beauty of neat and precise work, and, 
by the greater speed with which the work is performed when 
some little degree of proficiency has been acquired, encourages 
much greater rapidity of thought and action. These qualities 
do not alone affect his work upon the machine, but become a 
part of his general mental equipment. Unconsciously, a greater 
attention is given to the choice of words. A correct and lucid 
style of expression, marked by increasing terseness and vigor 
of thought, becomes natural to the pupil. Such training is of 
inestimable value, and it cannot be so well obtained in any 
other way. Typewriting tends to render one’s knowledge of 
written language sharp, definite, and complete. Lack of cor- 
rectness in spelling and punctuation may seem to be pardonable 
in penmanship, but is not likely to be endured in typewriting. 

It was supposed by some that the use of the typewriter 
might have an unfavorable effect upon the penmanship of the 
scholars who learned to make use of it. It was argued that, 
once accustomed to the use of the machine, there would be 
less incentive to acquire a good handwriting, and this would 
certainly be to the disadvantage of the learner. This fear has 
not been justified by the results observed. On the contrary, 
it has been noticed that a decided improvement in the ordinary 
handwriting of the student is traceable to the use of the ma- 
chine. This is natural enough. The machine work places 
before him constantly a very high standard of legibility, neat- 
ness, and regularity. Sprawling, irregular penmanship be- 
comes an offense in the pupil’s own eyes. He has constantly 


before him an example of perfect neatness and regularity, 
which cannot fail to impress him with a sense of dissatisfaction 
with untidy or indistinct handwriting. 


ONE OF MANY. 


Dear Journal: The Journat is indeed a most excellent 
paper, progressively conservative, keeping in the forefront of 
the educational thought of the country. 

Your recent editorial on the short-lived educational fads — 
concept, apperception, and correlation —is certainly well timed. 
Good has sprung from their discussion, but it is seriously in 
doubt that they will survive, as distinct educational contribu- 
tions, as apermanent part of educational philosophy. I note 
with pleasure the announcement of the control of the JournaL 
by Mr. Winship. J. L. Hottoway. 


THANKSGIVING LONG AGO. 


The following quaint account of a colonial Thanksgiving din- 
ner is froma letter written in 1714 by the Rev. Lawrence 
Conant of Danvers, Mass. :— 

‘* When ye services at ye meeting-house were ended, ye coun 
cil and other dignitaries were entertained at ye house of Mr. 
Epes, on ye hill near by, and we had a bountiful Thanksgiving 
dinner, with bear’s meat and venison, the last of which was a 
fine buck shot in ye woods near by. Ye bear was killed in Lynn 
woods near Reading. After ye blessing was craved by Mr. 
Garrish of Wrentham, word came that ye buck was shot on ve 
Lord’s Day by Pequot, an Indian, who came to Mr. Epes with a 
ye in his mouth, like Ananias of old. Ye council thereupon 
refused to eat ye venison, but it was afterwards agreed that 
Pequot should receive forty stripes, save one, for lying and 
profaning ye Lord’s Day, restore Mr. Epes ye cost of ye deer, 
and considering this a just and righteous sentence on ye sinful 
heathen and that a blessing had been craved on ye meat ye 
council al] partook of it but Mr. Shepard, whose conscience 
was tender on ye point of venison,” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tur Vacant CHAir, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry 

Stevenson Washburn. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Mr. Washburn has written incidentally many touching 
verses, patriotic, domestic, and devotional. Few poems in our 
language are sweeter than ‘t The Vacant Chair” — 

We shall meet but we shall miss him, 
There will be one vacant chair; 
We shall linger to caress him, 
When we breathe our evening prayer. 
Its author is almost as much immortalized by this poem as is 
Dr. S. F. Smith by ‘‘ America.” Heretofore this poem, uni- 
versally known and everywhere loved, has been a typographi- 
cal waif, and it is a luxury to have it beautifully enshrined with 
more than 100 other poems, many of them nearly as choice as 


‘¢ The Vacant Chair.” 


Tue Brownres THROUGH THE Union. By Palmer 
Cox. New York: The Century Company. Boards. 144 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

It has been many a year since any creation has been so genu- 
ine as the Brownies, who were born out of due time, and covy- 
ered the land from sea to sea, from the rivers unto the ends of 
the earth, infesting the Century and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
every stationery store, jewelry, dry-goods, fancy-goods, and 
‘‘ Yankee notion ” establishment. No man can account for the 
universality of their popularity. They are certainly not things 
of beauty; how can they be a joy forever? But little folks and 
large folks, saints and sinners alike, await the coming of the 
periodical whese pages they besprinkle. Of all the arenas in 
which they have disported with hideous mien, none has been 
more thoroughly bewitching than this volume of the Century com- 
pany in which they upset the equilibrium of every state in the 
Union, riding boats, bicycles, and race horses; perching in 
arees and steeples; on gate posts and monuments; frolicking 
among palms and melons, in vineyards and orchards; playing 
tll kinds of tricks, and on every conceivable instrument. 


Turor1AL History or Rome 10 14 A.D. By A. H. 
Alleroft and W. F. Masom. New York: W. B. Clive & Co., 
65 Fifth avenue. University Tutorial Series. With maps. 
Cloth. 416 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

No history of Rome for school and home was ever more 
opportune in its appearance than this. It is in no sense a com- 
pilation, nor is it a writing over of other books. It is a graphic 
setting forth of the history of Rome to the time of Augustus by 
teachers who give it their individuality in plan and expression. 
This is one of the masterpieces among the brief histories. It 
respects modern ideas in historical methods. It balances the 
internal and external in national development and influences. 
It is something more than a record of wars and of politics, and 
something other than a philosophical treatise of the rise of the 
Roman empire. Itis broad in its scope, without being vague 
and visionary, and is earnest in representing the convictions of 
the authors without being in the least cranky. A popular vein 
is secured without sacrificing scholarly standards, the popularity 
consisting largely in clearness of analysis and vividness of por- 
trayal, in style and method, rather than in diluting facts. 


LirrtteE Kniguts AND LADIES. 
Sangster. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. Price $1.25. 

A little volume of verses for young people, collected 
from the writings of Margaret E. Sangster, and dedicated 
to the children’s order of the Round Table. Too often 
poems that have all the appearance of real verses are lack- 
ing in that which tends to satisfy the poetic taste or sense 
of the reader: but this is not true of the verses of Mrs. 
Sangster. Her poems are complete in form and expres- 
sion, and never fail to fill the measure of the reader’s sentiment 
of harmony and propriety. ‘‘ She has the genuine poetic feel- 
ing and insight.” Tender and sweet in tone, musical inrhythm, 
her verses appeal to us still more by the simplicity of her sub- 
jects and the kindly, thoughtful lessons they teach. These 
are verses very fit and convenient to cultivate in children a 
taste for poetry, and a love of the beautiful and the good. 


THe Cuiip’s GARDEN oF Sona. Selected and ar- 
ranged by William L. Tomlins. With designs by Ella 
Ricketts. 
Price, $2.00. 

Exquisite art in tint and color wreathes its charms about the 
dainty melodies. Every page is a choice gem, the art being an 
exquisite presentation of the sentiment of the poem. There 
are seventy-two of the large pages of song and art, any one of 
which is as rare as the most dainty calendar of the season. 


AMoNG THE GIANTS. By Bertha M. Neber. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan. Illustrated. Cloth. 122 pp. 

‘*Among the Giants’’ is written for the children. The 
author entertains the opinion that the child becomes interested 
in that which appeals to his imagination much sooner than he 
does in that which appeals to his reasoning faculties. Interest 
must first be awakened; then thought and reason follow in 
order. The plan of the book is excellent, and, by its attractive 
and interesting chapters, both younger and older boys and girls 
can learn practical and useful lessons. 


By Margaret E. 
Illustrated. 


Tue Front Yarp, AND Orner Iranian 
By Constance Fenimore Woolson. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 16mo. Cloth. Ornamental. $1.25. 

A collection of six short stories and sketches, depicting diver- 
sified incidents and scenes in Italy and Venice. The stories 
are, ‘‘ The Front Yard,” ‘‘ Neptune’s Shore,” ‘“‘ A Pink Villa,” 
‘* The Strut of the Hyacinth,” ‘‘ A Christmas Party,” and ‘In 
Venice.” Differing in one respect from Miss Woolson’s pre- 
vious works, which were strongly American in the choice of 
subjects, these stories describe foreign scenes, and portray 
European types of character. The last of the collection, ‘‘ In 
Venice,” tells of the unprofitable flirtation of an American girl, 
Claudia, with a janitor, Mr. Lenox. Miss Woolson displays 
her power and skill in the delineation of character, as well as 
her own wealth of tenderness, when she depicts Claudia’s expla- 
nation of her own folly and Mrs. Lenox’s womanly sympathy and 
kindness to her. Safe in moral tone, this volume is suitable to 
afford pleasant and wholesome recreation to readers fond of short 
and cheerful sketches of life and character. The illustrations 
are exact and striking interpretations of the characters sketched 
and the incidents narrated. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 9x10. 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


YOU NEED THE 


Used by over 500 prominent School 


System Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 
—J.A. 


Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Szenp NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, (P. 0. Box 643E.) 


CAMBRIDGE Naturat Scrence Manuats. Me- 
cHanics — Dynamics. ByR. T. Glazebrook, F. R.S. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.25. 

In his preface the author states that the portions of this book 
designated Experiments were, for the most part, in use as a 
practical course for medical students, and the rest of the book 
contains the explanation of those experiments and an account 
of the deductions from them. This part grew out of his lecture 
to the same class. In the first chapter he begins with a few 
simple measurements of length, surface, volume, and the like. 
The two following chapters deal with kinametics and treat the 
subject in the usual method. When questions dealing with mo- 
mentum, force, and energy come to be considered, the author 
chooses to follow the track of the founders of mechanics, to ex- 
amine the circumstances of the motion of bodies in certain sim- 
ple cases, in the endeavor to discover the laws to which they are 
subject. This method is exemplified in chapters 1V. and V. 
He uses a piece of apparatus — the ballistic balance — and by its 
aid the student is led to realize the importance of momentum in 
dynamics and to study the transference of this quantity from 
one body to another. Experiments are described to prove that 
in a given locality all bodies fall with the same uniform accel- 
eration. With Atwood’s machine the formule are verified by 
experiment. Some idea of the laws of motion in a simple case 
having been thus obtained from observation and experiment, 
Newton’s Laws of motion are enumerated in chapter VI., and 
their consequences are deduced in the ordinary way. Chapter 
VIII. deals with the third law of motion and the principles of 
energy. In succeeding topics other problems are discussed. 
At the end of each chapter a large number of examples will be 
found. ‘The illustrations are good, and were drawn, for the 
ost part, from apparatus used inthe classroom. The work is 
thoroughly scientific. Students who have been conducted 
properly through this manual will have gained a practical and 
usable knowledge of mechanics that will not soon be forgotten. 


CoLtontAL Dames Anp Goop Wives. By Alice 
Morse Earle. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Antique 
binding. 312 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Earle has been doing good service by her untiring re- 
searches among old correspondence, files of colonial news- 
papers, records of town meetings, churches, and courts. It is 
almost inconceivable that any one should have ransacked these 
out of the archives and have kept constantly in mind every 
character and interest to which she is devoting herself. Her 
other books have revealed the same characteristics of the stu- 
dent, but none has had more of that historic humor which makes 
the antique so readable. She treats the woman question of one 
hundred and fifty years ago along many lines. There is no 
guess work, no philosophizing, but a revelation of conditions, 
customs, and habits in the home, in society, at work, at amuse- 
ments, etc. It is as charming as all of her works have been. 


A Quaint Spinster. By Frances E. Russell. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

This little volume cannot be fairly entitled history, essay, or 
stery, though it is nearly akin to the latter class of writings. 
Let us eall it a fanciful sketch of a teacher’s eccentricities. 
Miss Prissie kept good order; her pupils improved; the super- 
intendent was pleased ; and yet, without any power to express 
it, the pupils felt her quaintness. Coming unexpectedly into 
the possession of large estates, she founds a spinsters’ ‘* Home. 
In this the inmates get along well together, and, besides, accom- 
plish a deal of good. The way in which the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of one are controlled and kept from flying by the 
centripetal forces of another is pleasantly described. Finally, 
an event happens that creates almost a sensation among the 
happy spinsters. The old-time lover of one of the members 
reappears, and, after deep consultation and some misgiving, & 
marriage ceremony is actually celebrated within the quaint 
precincts of the spinsters’ ‘* Home.” 


Grearv Missionakies OF THE CuurcH. By Dr. ©. 
C. Creegan. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 424 pp. 
Price, $1.50. A : 

Mr. Creegan is peculiarly qualified for this work. 
ardent student of the heroic in Christian character. In boy- 
hood he was chivalric; in college days zealous in religious 
devotion; and for many years his life has been devoted to 
association with and living for foreign missions. — His scholar- 
ship is exact; his literary style, enjoyable; his discrimination 
in elimination, happy. In no other phase of life is there more 
of adventure, greater variety of experience, more uniform 
excitement. The book contains biographies of twenty-three 
men who gave their lives for the enlightenment of benighted 
races, —such heroes as Bishop Patteson, the martyr of Mal- 
anesia; Griffith John, missionary to Turkey ; Bishop Thoburn 
of ‘India, Bishop Crowther of the Niger, Joseph Hardy of 


He is an 


Neesima, John Williams, the martyr of Polynesia; Adonpiram 
Judson, Bishop Taylor, Robert Moffat, Marcus Whitman, most 
romantic of all pioneers ; Bishop Hannington of E 
and David Livingstone, the great explorer. 


astern Africa, 


A Boy or tae First Empire. By Elbridge 8. 

Brooks. New York: The Century Company. 320 pp- 

The facts of Napoleon Bonaparte’s stormy life are more 
marvelous than fiction. Hence, our author has shown his skill 
by connecting the story of his hero with the life of Napoleon. 
In fact, in this one book we have two thrilling stories, one of 
the emperor, and the other of the hero, Philip, ‘‘ The Boy of 
the First Empire.” : 

A ragged little tramp, ten years old, had come from the nar- 
row street of washerwomen to the palace, to reveal a plot 
which he had overheard to take the emperor’s life. He secured 
an audience, and by his frankness and brightness gained the 
emperor's confidence. A suit of clothes was ordered, as a rec- 
ognition of his fidelity. Other interviews led to Philip’s ap- 
pointment as page of the palace. This brought him in contact 
with Empress Marie Louise, who had just then become the wife 
of Napoleon. He soon gained her confidence and love; was 
entrusted, as ‘‘ courier of the king,” with the important mes- 
sage to the discarded Empress Josephine that a son was born to 
him — ‘‘a king of Rome.” Next he was permitted to join the 
cavalry, to prepare for active service with the emperor, and at 
the age of seventeen was appointed lieutenant of ordnance, and 
entered the field. He was with Napoleon under the walls of Dres- 
den, and acted as royal courier and body guard of the emperor. 
He was with him inthe final struggle of France against all 
Europe, when he was defeated and driven back to Paris and to 
Elba. He met the emperor on the shore of France on his return, 
to resume his struggle against the allies for the recovery of his 
lost empire. He was with him in the battle of Waterloo, and was 
made a member of the Legion of Honor for his heroic behavior. 
He asked to accompany the defeated general into exile, but was 
refused the privilege. Philip, the hero of our story, came to 
America, married, and settled in Philadelphia, and finally went 
to Paris in 1840 to attend the triumphant funeral ceremonies, 
when the bones of the great general were returned to be buried 
on the bank of the Seine. ‘‘ Napoleon had triumphed. The 
exile had returned to France forever.’’ Thus ends the thril- 
ling stories of our heroes. 

HANLEY’s BookKEEPING CHART. 

W. M. Hanley, Philadelphia. 

Mr. George W. M. Hanley, a practical accountant, with 
twenty years’ experience with sets of bouks and three years pro- 
fessor of bookkeeping in the Pierce School of Business, Phila- 
delphia, has made a departure that must command the attention 
of all teachers of bookkeeping. ‘The chart shows at a glance 
how and why to open, keep, and close a set of account books. 
It is a work of genius, and the fruit of practical experience. 


Published by G. 


Tue Sentence Mernop. By George L. Farnham. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 55 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Mr. Farnham was one of the first to present the sentence 

method of teaching reading, writing, and spelling in a philoso- 

phical manner. He has been a teacher in the common schools, 

a superintendent, and one of the best state normal school prin- 

cipals [Neb.] in the country. He is thoroughly methodical, 

has a reason for everything, and states clearly what he has to 
say. 

The eighty numbers of this series already contain much of 

the best that is classic in both British and American literature. 

The choicest selections of prose and poetry from each author 

have been made, and these are presented to the student or 

reader in astyle in harmony with the material. The accom- 
panying biographical sketches and notes are suggestive and 
helpful. The notes especially are not such as to interfere with 
the reader’s full enjoyment of the selection. These books may 
be said to contain “ such literature as the world has chosen to 


remember.” 


Tux Apventures oF A Duron Dott AND A “GOL- 
LiwoaG.” Pictures by Florence K. Upton. Words by Bertha 
Upton. Holiday binding New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 8jxll. 

The child who will not laugh at the antics of these loose- 
jointed * golliwoggs ” will never laugh. They are worthy suc- 
cessors of the brownies. Any attempt at description would be 
little short of ridiculous; every page of verse and action re- 
veals something new and strange in the line of the possibilities 
of the genius of absurdity. 

-Eneip. Books I-VI. By J. B. Greenough 
and G. L. Kittredge. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 748 pp. 
While this work is a careful revision of the edition first pub- 

lished in 1882, it is more than that. ‘The first fifty pages are 
devoted to a study of the life and works of the great poet; the 
next 187 are given to the text, on almost every page of which 
are illustrations showing the customs, habits, characteristics, 
and art of the times. ; 

Everything that pictures can do to illuminate the text is here 
done. Two hundred pages are devoted to notes on the ‘Eneid, 
which are also elaborately illustrated. To these are added 307 
pages, of a special vocabulary, to the complete works of Virgil 
prepared by Mr. Greenough. It is in every respect a remark- 
able classroom work. 


Caprain Atrrep T. Manan, who has recently 
won such distinguished honors in Europe, and who has been 
hailed as the foremost naval tactician in the world, has written 
four papers which will shortly appear in the Century. These 
are studies of the naval engagements which gave Nelson his 
fame — the battles of Cape St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. Recently there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest in the romantic career and the heroic achievements of Lord 
Nelson. This has been emphasized by the sale of the medals, 
decorations, and personal relics of the great commander by the 
impoverished representative of his family. From the rating of 
Captain Mahan’s book, ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power on His- 
tory,’ it is not unlikely that his conclusions in this series may 
be accepted as the final estimate of Nelson’s genius in naval 
warfare. 


Leacu, & Sanporn, Boston, issue in 
their Students’ English Classics Scott's ‘ Lady of the Lake,” 
edited and annotated by James Arthur Tufts. 245 pp. Price, 
35 cents. In paper, typography, and binding this book is 
worthy a place on any parlor table, and yet the price makes it 
such that it can be placed in the hands of children for ordinary 
school use. If children are allowed to read the trashy things 
of modern days, when this classic can be had for less money, it 
will be a disgrace to school authorities. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners, New York, have 
published the following works: ‘The Comedies of William 
Shakespeare,” with many illustrations, by Edwin A. Abbey; 
‘“The Red Cockade,” by Stanley J. Weyman; “ Dixie; or, 
Southern Scenes and Sketches,” by Julian Ralph; ‘‘ A House- 
Boat on the Styx,” by John Kendrick Bangs; and ‘ Dorothy, 
and other Italian Stories,” by Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


Harper & Broruers, New York, issue a Spanish 
story, ‘‘Dona Perfecta,” by B. Peres Galdoz. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. There are 
many powerful passages in the book, which deserves the ex- 
cellent critical introduction by William Dean Howells. 


Henry T. Coares, Philadelphia, issues, as No. 3 in 
Forest and Prairie Series, ‘‘ The Young Ranchers ; or, Fighting 
the Sioux,” by Edward 8S. Ellis, a thrilling, true-to-life story of 
the frontier. 


Lee & Sueparp, Boston, issue, in their Little 
Prudy Children Series, ‘‘ Kyzie Dunlee, a Golden Evil,” by 
Sophie May. Illustrated. 180 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Roserta, by Blanche Fearing, author of “The 
Sleeping World,” is just issued by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL BIoLoGy. By William T. Sedgwick 
and Edmund B. Wilson. Price, $1.75, ——STUDIEN UND PLANDEREIEN, 
By Sigmon M. Stern. Price, $1.10. CHEMICAL EXPERIM ENTS. By Ira 
Remsen and Wyatt W. Randall. Price, 50 cents.——LEssING’s NATHAN 
DER WEISE. Edited by H. C. G. Branat. Price, 60 cents.——V ERCON- 
SUN'S EN WAGON and C’ETAIT GERTRUDE, By Baptiste Méras. Price, 
30 cents. ——EIN Besucn Bet CHARLES DICKENS. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. With notes by Wilhelm Bernhardt. Price, 25 cents.— 
SOME MEMORIES OF PARIS. By F. Adolphus. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

SELECTIONS FROM URBIS ROMAE VIRI ILLUSTRES. With notes by 
D. L. D’Ooge. Price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 2 

ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN NATURE STupy. By Frank Owen Payne. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. : 7 

BOHEMIA INVADED. By James L. Ford. Price, 50 cents.— LAKE- 
woop. By Mary Harriott Norris. Price, $1.00. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. : 

MANUAL OF MyrnoLocy. By Alexander S. Murry. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 

THE Pocket-Book. By Harry Castlemon. —— To-Day 
inp YESTERDAY. By Edward Willard Watson. Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. Nene ; 

Boy’s LIFE Or GENERAL GRANT. By Thomas W. Knox. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Merriam Company. a 
’ TER ENTI PHoRMIO. Notes by Herbert Charles Elmer. Price, $1.00. 
Boston Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

ON Memory. By Professor Ewald Hering. Price, 15 cents. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

DIXIE. By Julian Ralph. Price, $2.50.—THr COCKADE. By 
Stanley J. Weyman.—Dorotuy. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

TH DOOM OF THE HoLy City. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. I rice, $1.25. 
Tue ENGLISH BIBLE. By Rev. George Milligan. Price, 30 cents. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. | ~ ; = 

IN Srory LAND. By Elizabeth Harrison. Chicago: The Sigma Pub- 
lishing Company. 

STORIES oon ‘HILDREN. By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. Price, 25 cents. 
——FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES, Retold by James Baldwin. Price, 
35 cents. —-OLD GREEK STORIES. By James Baldwin. Price, 45cents. 
New York: American Book Company. a 

THE TUTORIAL HistoRY OF Rome. By A. H Allcroft and W. F. 
Masom. Price, 0 cents.——AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK or ME HAN- 
ics. By William Briggs and G, H, Bryan. Price, 80 cents. New York: 
W. B. Clive & Co. 

TART \RIN OF TARASCON. By Alphonse Daudet. Price, $1.00. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

O n Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


Woodruff 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton S!., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29-30: Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

Nov. 29-30: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 


Nov. 29-30: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson. 


Nov. 29-30: Southwestern Kansas Association, 
Arkansas City. 


Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Kansas Association, 
Hill City. 

Nov. 28-30: North Central Kansas Association, 
Beloit. 

Nov. 29-30: Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Tiffin, O. 


Dec. 7: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 


Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26: Montana Council of Educaiion, An- 
aconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28 : Maine Pedagogical Society, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: Western Penman’s Association, 
Chicago, 

Nov. 28-30: Western Kansas Educational Asso- 
ciation, Ness City, Kans. 

Jan. 2-4, 1896: California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oakland, Cal. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield Mass. 


DELAWARE. 


Programme of the twenty-first institute of 
Sussex County Teachers, December 4, 5, and 
6:— 

Wednesday, 9 A. M. — Invocation; organization. 
Addresses of Welcome, by Dr. T. E. Martindale and 
Hon. W. F. Causey. Addresses: “Reading,” Dr. By- 
ron W. King; “School Management,” Dr. A. N. 
Raub; ‘Voice Use,” Dr. Byron W. King; “ Gram- 
mar,”’ Dr. A. N. Raub. 

1 P. M.— Addresses: Language,’ Dr. Byron W. 
King; ‘‘ Geography,” Professor A. Duncan Yocum; 
“Literature,” Dr. Byron W. King; ‘“‘ School Manage- 
ment,”’ Dr. A. N. Raub. 

7.30 P. M.—Music, Milford talent; lecture, “ Bring- 
ing Up a Parent in the Way He Should Go,” Dr. 
George Thomas Dowling. 

Thursday, 9 A. M.—Addresses: Professor Henry 
Houck; **The Teacher,” Dr. A. E. Winship; Professor 
Henry Houck; “ The Child,” Dr. A. E. Winship. 

1 P. M.—Addresses : ‘School Commissioners,’ Pro- 
fessor Henry Houck; ‘‘ The Subjects,” Dr. A. E. Win- 
ehip Professor Henry Houck; *‘ The Methods,” Dr. 
A. E. Winship. 

P. M.— Concert, The New York Philharmonic 
ub. 

Friday, 9 A. M.—Addresses, ‘“‘ Hints on Teachin 
Arithmetic,” Dr. George M. Philips; “ Physiology,” 
Superintendent R.M. McNeal; “A Day in the Quincy 
Schools,” Dr. George M. Philips; ‘ History,’’ Super- 
intendent R. M. McNeal. 

1 P. M.—Addresses : ‘‘ How the World is Governed,” 
Dr George M. Philips; ‘‘ Character Building,” Super- 
intendent R. M. McNeal; “ Vacation Glimpses of 
European Schools,” Dr, George M. Philips; School 
Environment,” Superintendent R. M. McNeal, 


7.30 P. M.— Music, Milford talent. Lecture, “The 
Snollygoster in Politics,” Hon. H. W. J. Ham. 

Saturday, 9 A. M.—Professors A. C. Brower, J. A. 
Collins, and Walter Sparklin will speak on the follow- 
ing subject: ‘‘Is there a demand for the teaching of 
moral and political science in our public schools? 
If so, how should it be taught? 


FOREIGN. 


Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, principal of the 
American school for the higher education of 
young women in San Sebastian, Spain, has pre- 
pared young women for the examinations in the 
State University at Madrid, and they have 
passed with higher honors than any of the young 
men. This is a thing unprecedented in Spain, 
and marks a new era for the higher education 
of women. 

The Japanese minister of education, Marquis 
Saonji, has formulated his educational system 
for Japan, and it seems to meet the approval of 
all the higher classes. He proposes to bring up 
young men on broad and liberal lines. He in- 
sists that the study of the English language is 
of the greatest importance. He will do away 
with the study of old Japanese literature in the 
schools— which, after all, is but a study of 
old Chinese — and make the study of English 
compulsory, where it is now only optional. 


INDIANA. 


The school board of Indianapolis has carried 
out the recommendation of Superintendent 
Goss by appropriating $1,500 for the better 
teaching of geography and history in the schools. 
Part of the appropriation is to be used in the 


black stockings completed the outfit. After he 
had recovered from the shock, Professor Cum- 
mock took the stage and proceeded as though 
bloomer girls in the classroom were an every- 
day affair. After calling the roll, he called 
upon Miss Dewey to take the platform. Miss 
Dewey was clad in a bloomer costume that 
came dangerously near being plain knicker- 
bockers. She was embarrassed and finally 
stammered out an excuse that she was not pre- 
pared to recite. He called upon several other 
bloomerites, but all pleaded the same excuse. 
The professor said he would occupy the hour 
himself. He delivered a pathetic recitation, 
which brought tears to the eyes of the girls, but 
unfortunately they had no handkerchiefs and 
were forced to allow the tears to trickle down 
their faces. The reason given for the bloomer 
display was that it was the gymnastic hour, and 
the girls did not expect to be called for 
elocution. 


KENTUCKY. 


The ladies of Lexington have elected four 
members of the city board of education. In 
Newport and in Covington the women were 
defeated. 

W. J. Davidson, the newly-elected superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is one of the best 
organizers and practical school men in the state. 
He has for some years been superintendent of 
the largest county, and, with all the conditions 
unfavorable, he has developed a most superior 
system and excellent school spirit. 

The executive committee of the state teach- 


‘¢ Sturm and Drang period,” during which the 
old curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics has been wonderfully modified by the 
introduction of elective courses in the most 
varied subjects. He then proceeded to discuss 
several living questions in their reference to 
general education, among them the following: 
The shortening of the college course from four 
to three years; the increasing demand for 
facilities for higher education of women, and 
how this demand is being met; science study in 
laboratories; the importance of history, and 
the methods of teaching it; a reading knowl- 
edge of German and French a necessity for 
every cultured man; modification of ecclesi- 
astical rigors; the growth of athletics; the 
importance of the classics and mathematics: 
and the relation of the future college to religion 
and politics. He emphasized a fact, which our 
people are just beginning to comprehend,— that 
every boy and girl must have a common-schoo! 
education; a large and increasing number may 
enjoy the broad culture of the college training ; 
and that a comparatively small number will 
attain to the technical and scientific courses of 
the university. The financial support of the 
colleges of our country received candid con- 
sideration, and then a plea was made for the 
careful cherishing of college friendships. 


In addition to the university faculties, the 
following prominent gentlemen occupied seats 
on the platform; James B. Colgate, president 
of the board; James C. Colgate, secretary of 
the board; Richard Colgate,— all of New York; 
President Gilman of Baltimore, President Ray- 
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purchase of a stereopticon and 500 slides, to be | ers’ association recently met in Newport to make 
taken from building to building for lectures. arrangements for the next meeting. 
Professor W. E. Henry delivered the opening | 


address at Franklin College. He, this year, 
takes charge of the newly organized department 
of English in that institution. Mr. Henry is a 
graduate of Indiana University, and was for 
three years a successful teacher of English in 
his alma mater. For the past two years he 
has been a graduate student in Chicago Uni- 
versity. The past year he was on the regular 
extension staff of that institution. The past 
summer he had charge of English in the Wino- 
na Assembly at Warsaw. He is not only one 
of the best-trained men in English in the state, 
but he is also one of the most successful and 
inspiring teachers. The new department will 
be a success under his management. 

The superintendents of southern Indiana 
have organized aclub. The first meeting was 
held at Columbus, October 19. A number of 
the leading superintendents were present, and 
a profitable meeting was held. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Franklin. 

Whitley county makes a splendid report of 
young people’s reading circle work for last year. 
Number of pupils that read books, 2,421; num- 
ber of books read by pupils, 9,027; number of 
books read by parents, 981. 


ILLINOIS. 

A special dispatch tothe Boston Journal says : 
Twenty-five girls in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, members of the junior class in oratory, ap- 
peared in the class-room, recently, in bloomers. 
Without exception they belong to wealthy fami- 
lies. Many of them are preparing for the stage. 
Professor Cummock was in the classroom 
when the girls appeared. Their suits were black 


or dark blue and were trimmed in yellow. ‘The | history of education in America 
bloomers were gathered just below the knee and | how we have recently 


_tees to the president, briefly summing up the 


| faithful to this trustin every particular. Paying 


| factor who had just addressed him and who has 


NEW YORK. 

Colgate University.— The inauguration of 
President Smith marks an epoch long to be 
remembered in Hamilton. The chief partici- 
pants in the exercises of the morning were 
James B. Colgate of New York, chairman of 
the board of trustees, who acted in the same 
capacity twenty-five years before at the inaugu- 
ration of President Dodge; President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, and the new president of 
Colgate. After music by Gartland’s orchestra 
of Albany, and an invocation by Dr. A. M. 
Beebee, senior member of the faculty, Mr. 
Colgate gave the formal charge from the trus- 


history of the institution, and the principles for 
which it has always stood; viz., ‘* For God and 
Truth,” and for Christian education, such as 
will leave the mind unfettered by creeds or 
articles of faith. In replying, President Smith 
spoke of the university as a trustee, to whom 
the minds and characters of men are entrusted, 
and declared that it would ever be his highest 
ambition to make the institution in his care 


tributes to his predecessors, to the great bene- 


contributed nearly $2,000,000 to the funds of 


mond of Union College, G. L. Stedman of 
Albany, Edwin Risley of Utica, Professor W. 
R. Terrett of Hamilton College, Rev. Dr. Hud- 
son of Clinton, Professor F. C. French of 
Vassar College. Among the ladies from out of 
town who graced the occasion were: Mrs. J. C. 
Colgate of New York, Mrs. G. L. Stedman of 
Albany, and Mrs. Edwin Risley of Utica. 

The ceremonies were continued at 2 o’clock 
in the beautifully decorated new gymnasium, 
where 300 gentlemen gathered for a banquet. 
The after-dinner speeches were all strong and 
full of thought. Mr. James C. Colgate, with 
his usual charming manner, introduced the 
speakers, and announced their toasts. The 
chief thought of President Smith’s response to 
‘*True College Spirit” was that he hoped for 
the time soon to come when some of the uni- 
versity spirit of research would take hold of 
every college student. President Raymond, 
speaking of ‘* The College of the Future,” said 
that it would be an institution where football 
would no longer be the standard for scholastic 
ability; it would be a school of honor, where 
love and truth would mould character that will 
find its great delight in bearing humanity's bur- 
den in one brotherhood of love. Professor 
Terrett referred to the numerous resemblances 
between Hamilton and Colgate, and brought to 
the latter the hearty congratulations of her 
nearest scholastic neighbor. Professor Jones 


the university, and to the friends of the univer- 

sity, he begged for the help and encouragement 

of the alumni and all friends of education. 
The principal address of the morning was by 


paid fond and loving tribute to the memory of 
those who had founded the seminary,—the 
mother of the university. G. L. Stedman, 
Ksq., of Albany, speaking for the board of 


President Gilman, who, after welcoming Mr. | trustees, called attention to the progress of the 
Smith into the brotherhood of presidents, an-| past five years withouta president, and promised 


nounced his subject as “ The Future of Ameri- 
can Colleges.” = After briefly reviewing the 


grander things now that a president is a reality. 


In the evening, at the same place, was held a 


. he explained | grand reception, to which some 800 people were 
been passing through alinvited. The guests were cordially received by 
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President Smith, President Raymond, Mrs. 
James C. Colgate of New York, Mrs. George 
L. Stedman of Albany, Mrs. 8S. K. Smith, the 
president’s mother, of Waterville, Me.; Mrs. 
J. P. Taylor and Mrs. Arthur Jones of Hamil- 
ton. The reception was one of the most bril- 
jiant affairs ever held in Hamilton. A special 
train carried a large number to Utica after the 
reception. Gartland’s orchestra of Albany fur- 
nished excellent mnsic for all the exercises. 

As a sort of introduction to inauguration day, 
the president’s brothers in Delta Upsilon ten- 
dered him a reception at their home on Wednes- 
day evening, when some 200 guests came to 
greet the president there. 

Dr. G. W. Banning, who has had several 
years’ experience in directing Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasiums, and who received his medical degree 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
last June, has just been appointed as director 
of physical education, and he will take charge 
of the new gymnasium on December 1. 

The catalogues of the seminary, college, and 
academy are ready, and present a very attrac- 
tive apperrance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Luzerne county, one of the large counties of 
the state, contributed $175 — twenty-five cents 
from each teacher—to the Dr. Burrowes 
memorial fund. What a record for a county 
to make! 

Pennsylvania is justly delighted at having 
the greatest lexicographer of America — Dr. 
F. A. March—as one of her distinguished 
citizens. 

There are 5,000 students in the normal schools 
and their attached model schools in Pennsylva- 
nia. These schools have had a total of 120,000 
students, and nearly 10,000 professional teach- 
ers have graduated. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hon. S. G. Gilbreath, state superintendent of 
public instruction, has issued the programme 
for the annual convention of the Public School 
Officers’ Association, which meets December 12, 
for a three-days’ session. ‘The officers of the 
asssciation for 1895 are: Thomas H. Paine, 
president; N. D. Overall, vice-president ; Frank 
Goodman, secretary and treasurer. The pro- 
gramme is as follows :— 


Tuesday, December 10 — Opening at 9.30 a. m.: 
prayer by Dr. R. Lin Cave; address of welcome, Goy- 
ernor Peter Turney; response, Hon. George H. 
Armistead; president’s address, Hon. Thomas H. 
Paine; announcements and assignments to commit- 
tees; adjournment. Afternoon session— Roll-call 
by counties and cities and reports; miscellaneous 
business; adjournment for committee work. Each 
chairman wil prepere a paper to be submitted to his 
committee, and each member of a committe is earn- 
estly requested to prepare a paper tu be presented at 
the committee meeting. From these papers a report 
will be prepared and presented a the chairman to 
the association. These reports will be published for 
the use of the superintendents and teachers of the 
state. At night there will be given the annual enter- 
tainment at Dr. Price’s Nashville College for Young 
Ladies at 7 p.m. 

Wednesday — Opening at 9a. m.; announcements ; 
report of committee on educational exhibit at Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition, Superintendent C. 8. 
Douglas, Gallatin, chairman; State Institutions: 
Peabody normal college, Chancellor W. H. Payne; 
University of Tennessee, ‘Professor T. W. Jordan. 
Afternoon session — ‘‘ Needed Reforms in Our Public 
School System,” S. G. Gilbreath, chairman; ‘ Insti- 
tute Work,” A. D. Wharton, chairman, 

Thursday — Opening at 9 a.m.; announcements: 
“The Teaching of Tennessee History,” Dr. W. R. 
Garrett, Nashville, chairman; “ Legislation Needed 
to Protect the School Fund,’ Professor F. K. 
Henderson, Humboldt, chairman; ‘City Graded 
Schools,” Superintendent George W. Gordon, Mem- 
phis, chairman, Afternoon session — “ Patriotism in 
the Public Schools,” Superintendent A. T. Barrett, 
Chattanooga, chairman; report of the executive 
committee; election of officers; adjournment. 


WASHINGTON. 


School elections were held in all cities of the 
first class, in this state, on the second of Novem- 
ber. In Seattle and Tacoma the elections took 
on something of a political or partisan aspect, 
for the first time in several years. In Seattle 
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three tickets were in the field, viz.: the Popu- 
list, the Citizens’ ticket, andthe A. P. A. ticket. 
The A. P. A. candidates were elected both in 
Seattle and Tacoma, a lady being among the 
successful candidates in each city. 

The school population of Washington,as shown 
by the compiled reports of the several county 
superintendents to the state superintendent, for 
the year 1895, is 119,312, — an increase of 4,152 
over last year. This includes all children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

The board of education of the city of Seattle 
recently adopted the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That corporal punishment in the 
schools of Seattle, by grammar or primary 
teachers, be abolished, and whena pupil is, in 
the opinion of his teacher, deserving of punish- 
ment, the teacher shall refer the matter to the 
principal of the school, and the principal, in the 
presence of the teacher and one other disinter- 
ested teacher, if possible, shall administer the 
punishment. ‘The principal shall fill out punish- 
ment blanks in triplicate, file one, mail one to 
the secretary of the board of education, and one 
to the parents of the child. If any pupil shall 
be corporally punished twice during any one 
school term and shall, in the opinion of the 
principal deserve punishment the third time, 
the principal shall not punish the pupil, but 
shall report the matter to the superintendent, 
who shall immediately suspend the pupil until 
the next regular meeting of the board of educa- 
tion, to whom the matter shall be referred for 
action. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The report of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Thetford Academy and reunion, which occurred 
June 28, 1894, has just been published. It is 
not in pamphlet form as usual, but is a book 
of 208 pages, with fifty additional leaves bearing 
the portraits of as many former teachers and 
students. It contains the addresses and poem 
delivered in the academy, church, and tent on 
the common; also numerous sketches of men 
and women, former teachers and students, who 
have distinguished themselves in life. The old 
academy, relying almost entirely upon tuition for 
its support, has maintained a high standing 
among similar institutions in New England, with- 
out a break, for seventy-five years, and has 
educated several thousand men.and women for 
the home, the farm, the workshop, and for 
teachers, and has sent through college and pro- 
fessional schools 184 men, preparatory for 
professionallife. Ofthese, 141 graduated from 
Dartmouth College. The academy has em- 
ployedthirty-one principals. Among these Dr. 
Hiram Orcutt stands first in length of service, 
having been principal of the school from 1843 
to 1855, haleyon days in the history of the 
school. He was succeeded by Hon. Gilbert E. 
Hood, now of Lawrence, Mass. Prominent 
among the alumni of the school are United 
States Senators Justin S. Morrill of Vermont 
and William E. Chandler of New Hampshire ; 
General John Eaton, ex-commissioner of educa- 
tion; Dr. Edward Conant of the Randolph 
normal school; Hon. Halsey J. Boardman, 
Boston capitalist and Massachusetts statesman ; 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, founder of the JourNAL 
or Epucarion; Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., of 
Dorchester, Mass.; and innumerable presidents 
and professors, clergymen and missionaries, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


One of the largest audiences that Brookline 
has seen for years assembled in the new high 
school building at the dedicatory exercises. 
Before the services began, from 7 to 8 p. m., 
the entire building was thrown open to inspec- 
tion, and scores of citizens embraced the oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the new high 
school. Mr. William H. Lincoln, chairman of 
the building committee, presided. After a se- 


lection by the high school orchestra, a prayer 
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BLACKBOARD. 


By ELIZA M. MORTON. 


Contains 200 pages, each with an illustration of some object in Geography teaching, 


and plain, easy directions for reproducing it on the blackboard. 
Of great value to every teacher beginning a class in Geography. 


The sketches are 


easily reproduced. The book is a most valuable addition to our many Geography helps. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Christmas Cards, Books, and Entertainments 
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Do not forget that we have a CATALOGU 
It contains 112 pages and names, 
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wholesale prices. 
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Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is¢ 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


gladdened half a million hearts. 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
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or fry a_ steak. Very lar, Draft, 
rass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
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30a 8 a& guarantee 
_, Of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 


It can be adjusted 
to any position, and 
changed at. will by 


uxurious ease and com. 


It is fully guaranteed. 


Wick, Brass 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP). 

Enough to last an average family one full 

year. For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 


A unequaled laundry luxury. 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. ___.60 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP - 30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. .25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP ._ .25 


for $10.00. 


for 


Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ‘ AS 


1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA P ] 
Delicate, refined, popular, 


1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . é ° 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° .25 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
arde ums. 
sweetens the breath. 


1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET > « ff 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. 


THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


(You get the Premium you select Gratis.) 


PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . . $10.00 


» 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOA ° 
Infallible Preventive of 
$20.00 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 
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Cost. 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 


regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892, 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note. — For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many expressions 
of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do, we recommend the Company with confi- 
dence. — Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago). 


was offered by Rev. Leonard K. Stowers, D.D., 
formerly chairman of the school committee. 
Mr. Lincoln made a speech, in which he deliv- 
ered the building into the hands of the high 
school committee. Mr. W. T. R. Marvin, 
chairman of the high school committee, made 
the presentation of the keys to the principal of 
the school. Mr. D. 8. Sanford, the principal, 
was greeted with prolonged cheers by the stu- 
dents. He said: ‘* The erection of such a 
building as this is a great act of faith, faith in 
the public school system, and faith in the fu- 
ture of this particular school.” Mr. 8. T. Dut- 
ton, superintendent of schools, made a few 
remarks, and Mr. J. Emory Hoar, a former 
principal, gave a historical account of the 
school’s growth. Remarks were also made by 
Messrs. William R. Bowditch and Mr. Clem- 
ent K. Fay, the latter speaking for the alumni 
association. The exercises closed with the 
singing of ‘‘ America.” 

The Brookline Education Society has taken 
a departure that is without precedent. A course 
of fortnightly lectures, beginning December 4, 
will be given under the auspices of the society, 
the lecturers being President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University upon ‘‘ Child Study, Some 
of Its Methods and Aims”; Dr. Felix, ‘‘ The 
Influence of Modern Industrial Development 
Upon the Family ”; John Fiske, ‘‘Charles Lee, 
the Soldier of Fortune”; President W. J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth, ‘‘The Value and the 
Limit of Utility in Education”; Professor 
Arthur W. Wheeler of Yale, ‘The Campaign 
of Waterloo”; and President Charles DeGarmo 
of Swarthmore, ‘‘Concentration and Correla- 


| Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted + ciation, Suite 101 er 


um Building, Chicago, Il]. 4,000 positions filled. 


tion of Studies.” The lectures are in the new 
high school building, and begin at 8 o’clock. 
They all come on Wednesday evenings, De- 
cember 4 and 18, January 8 and 22, February 
5 and 19. 

The following remarkable presentation of 
facts in regard to teachers and their salaries, 
made by F. W. Hewes in //arper’s Weekly, is 
based on the latest report of the national com- 
missioner of education: The average pay of 
United States public school teachers is five dol- 
lars a week. In Massachusetts men in the pro- 
fession of teaching average better pay than 
elsewhere, $118.07 a month being the respecta- 
ble average for them, while women there aver- 
age but $48.17, a difference of nearly $70 in 
favor of the male teacher. In Arizona, where 
women are not so plentiful in the profession, 
the average of women’s pay is highest in the 
country, $47.45. North Carolina pulls the 
average for the country down tremendously, 
the average for women being $21.45 a month, 
and for men $24. In the West twice as much 
money is spent on each day’s schooling of each 
pupil as in New England. 
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4t—[eow tf] 


containing wholesale prices. 


D. D, COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. 
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your child 


A large number of dis- 
eases in children under 10 
or 12 years of age could be 
prevented if only they had 
more power to resist dis- 
ease. You note the differ- 
ence in children. Some have 
nearly every ailment, even 
with the best of care ; while 
others, far more exposed, 

ass through childhood un- 
The first lack re- 
sistive power. Weak chil- 
dren: pale children: thin 
children: children who have 
continuous colds in the 
winter and poor digestion 
in the summer: children 
who do not prosper, need 
a fat-producing food, alter- 
atives and tonics. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites, is for them. The best 
fat-producing food isa fat 
oran oil; the onemost easily 
digested is cod-liver oil. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine contains the first chapters of a new novel 
entitled ‘‘Briseis,” by William Black, to be pub- 
lished serially in six parts — the illustrations 
are by W. T. Smedley. ** On Snow-shoes to 
the Barren Grounds,” by Caspar W. Whitney, 
is a narrative of the first stages of a journey 
beyond theArctic circle in British NorthAmerica. 
It is embellished by twenty-two illustrations. 
‘*The Paris of South America,” by Richard Hard. 
ing Davis, is a description of Caracas, with some 
new light on Venezuela. There are six illus- 
trations. ‘‘A Previous Engagement” is the 
title of a farce by W. D. Howells. For this 
there are five illustrations from drawings. 
Howard Pyle contributes ‘‘ By Land and Sea,” 
four sketches with twelve illustrations, includ- 
ing a frontispiece in color. There are five short 
stories : ‘* Huldah the Prophetess,”’ a humorous 
tale of New England character, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, with illustrations. ‘‘ The Last Sonnet 
of Prinzivalle de Cembino,” a study of medieval 
Florence, by Thomas Wharton, with illustra- 
tions. ‘‘An Interview with Miss Marlenspuyk,” 
a story of every-day New York, by Brander 
Matthews, with illustrations, and ‘** The Shoe- 
maker of Fougéres,” a sketch of provincial 
French life, by Katharine S. Macquoid. Other 
articles, both valuable and entertaining, will 
divide the honors with the foregoing. The 
number is bound in a special cover of orna- 
mental design in colors. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single number, 35 cents. Harper & Brothers. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for December has 
another of John Fiske’s important historical 
studies, entitled ‘‘The Starving Time in Old Vir- 
ginia.”’ This number contains these short sto- 
ries: ‘* Witchcraft,” by L. Dougall; ‘* The End 
of the Terror,” by Robert Wilson; and ‘‘ Doro- 
thy,” by Harriet Lewis Bradley. Other articles 
of interest are : ‘‘ ANew England Woodpile,” an 
outdoor sketch, by Rowland E. Robinson; ‘‘ The 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” by W. F. Til- 
ton; ‘‘An Idler on Missionary Ridge,” a Ten- 
nessee sketch, by Bradford Torrev; ‘‘ Being a 
Typewriter,’ a discussion of the relation of the 
machine to literature, by Lucy C. Bull; ‘‘Notes 
from a Traveling Diary,” a study of the new 
Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn; and ‘ To a Friend 


Tuere is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the 
only constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


in Politics,” an anonymous letter. 
‘*New Figures in Literature and Art,” has at- 
tracted wide attention. The subject of the 
third paper, appearing in this issue, is ‘‘ Hamlin 
Garland.” There are further chapters in Gil- 
bert Parker’s powerful serial, ‘‘ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” and two poems of exceptional 
quality, ‘‘ The Song of the Shepherd-Boy at 
Bethlehem,” by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
and ‘‘The Hamadryad,” by Edward A. Uffington 
Valentine. Book reviews and the usual depart- 
ments complete the issue. Price, $4.00 a year ; 
single number 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
MitHin, & Co. 


— Annals of the American Academy, Novem- 
ber: This periodical of political and social 
science is issued bi-monthly at Philadelphia, 


and is ably edited by Edmund J. James, assisted 
by two associates. It contains over 200 pages 
of carefully digested matter. L. Waurin treats 
of ‘* Recent Political Experiments in the Swiss 
Democracy”; J. W. Jenks, of the ‘Social 
Basis of Proportional Representation”; E. R. 
Buckley, of the ‘‘ Custody of State Funds”; 
G. Simmel, of ‘‘ Problem of Sociology”; E. R. 
Johnson, of ‘* Railway Departments for the Re- 
lief and Insurance of Employees”; 5. E. Mof- 
fett, of the ‘Railway Commission of Cali- 
fornia”; F. B. Sanborn and R. P. Faulkner 
furnish valuable miscellany relating to Social 
Science Associations ; L.S. Rowe gives ‘‘ Notes 
on Municipal Government,” and 8. M. Lindsay 
concludes the number with sociological notes. 
Price, $6.00. Single number, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


— The Youth’s Companion is a feast that 
comes not once a year, but once a week. It is 
not only always an appetizing feast, but always 
strengthening and refreshing, too. This being 
Thanksgiving week, the Companion has, like 
everybody else, provided an unusual supply of 
dainties and good things, with special courses 
appropriate to the season. 


SLO YD. 


Miss Jennie Ericson, instructor of Sloyd at 
Carlisle (Pa.), makes the following report : — 


The manual training system is founded upon 
pedagogical principles. Referring especially 
to sluyd, it is the teaching of the industrial art 
which will make the child useful. It arouses in 
the child a love for work and in a very high de- 
gree has power tointeresthim. Consequently it 
teaches the child to use his time to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

It instills into his character habits of industry 
and perseverance and also gives him wholesome 
lessons in patience. 

The aim of this training, which has a high and 
very noble meaning, is to develop not only the 
natural inclinations of the pupil, but also those 
talents that lie dormant. It gives him ideas of 
usefulness and independence, enables him to 
originate and execute his own work, and above 
all, it teaches him to do his work well. 

The duty of the teacher is to require of the 
child his very best. He should impress upon 
him that to be thorough is the key to success, 
and in order to become thorough, he must do 
the work himself. Much harm has been done 
by helping a pupil too much in his work. He 
learns to be dependent, not upon his own re- 
sources, but upon those of others, and thus be- 
comes negligent. 

Sloyd has been called a purely mechanical 
art. This is a faulty definition. Among the 
sloyd models you will find nothing wholly me- 
chanical. They are’ so chosen and ordered as 
to take into consideration all the comprehensive 
and receptive faculties of the child. 

This art consists exclusively of practical 
studies which can be made use of in the home. 
It is of infinite importance to the child wher he 
sees that his work is of value to his parents, 
and he is thus spurred on to more earnest 
activity. 

Sloyd awakens in the child’s mind ideas of 
form, and by careful observation he soon learns 
to find out for himself the best way of success- 
fully accomplishing his work. 

Another important thing in favor of manual 
training in the schools is the healthy develop- 
ment of the body. Mental and physical work 
must be combined. J.J. Rousseau, the great 
French author of the book ‘‘ On Education,” 
says: ‘* The pupil must work like a peasant and 
think like a philosopher not to become good for 
nothing or a savage, and the great secret of edu- 
cation is to combine mental and physical work 
so that the one kind refreshes for the other.” 

Our experience in different schools has been 
that the sloyd lessons kept the pupils fresh 
through the entire day. It gives their brains a 
necessary rest from their mental studies and 
has enabled them to do that part of the work 
far better. 

Rousseau says also that every child ought to 
learn a trade, and by careful investigation he 
came to the conclusion that carpentry is best 
adapted to educational purposes. It trains to 
habits of order and exactness; it allows of 
cleanliness and neatness, cultivates the sense of 
form, allows a methodical arrangement, and 
teaches general dexterity of hand. 

The sloyd work is very fascinating to children, 


and by doing it they at the same time get more 


The series, | 


| 


love even for other work. But to give the 
pupils the best possible benefit of it, it should be 
taught individually, not as class work. 

Since children have different capabilities, and 
since there are as many individualities as there 
are children, it is evident that the same instruc- 
tion will not suit all. 

We do not intend to make carpenters of our 
pupils, but to send out pleasing, useful,and well 
ordered citizens, those who have enough of the 
practical in them to enable them to meet the 
realities of life with the true spirit. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The percentage of total school attendance 
to be found inthe high schools of Massachusetts 
has increased materially within the last few 
years. The school report of the city of Newton, 
for 1894, contains some interesting statistics 
upon the point relative to the twelve cities whose 


;| population, according to the census of 1890, was 


between 20,000 and 40,000. 

The percentage of total school attendance to 
be found in the high school of each of these 
twelve cities, for 1894, was as follows :— 


Newton ........ .1325 | Brockton....... .0742 
Fitchburg .....- .1007 | Gloucester ..... .0709 
0847 | Chelsea.......- 0707 
Malden .0761 | Taunton ....... .0667 
Haverhill ...... -076 | Holyoke ....... 06 
New Bedford... .0751 | Somerville ..... 


Another interesting and instructive table has 
been prepared, viz., the percentage of popula- 
tion in the high school. The average member- 
ship of the high school, for 1894, is here com- 
pared with the population of the city, according 
to the census of 1895. 

It is presumed that the terms of admission 
from the grammar school to the high school are 
the same in each place. The character of the 
industries of a city, and also many other factors, 
determine to a large extent the reasons for the 
high or the low percentage of attendance upon 
the higher grades of schools. The mere facts 
are here presented :— 

TABLE OF STATISTICS. 

Percentage of Population in High School 

Average Membership. 
1. Newton..... 0280 | 16. Lynn. ...... .0093 
2. Medford.... .0149/| 17. Malden. .... .0093 
3. Marlboro’... .0144 | 18. Haverhill. .. .0092 
4. Gloucester. . .0136| 19. Brockton... .0091 
5. Fitchburg... .0133 | 20. Salem...... -0089 
6. Woburn.... .0131 - Springfield... .0080 
7. Somerville... .0117 Boston ..... 
8. Worcester .. .0112 Lowell...-.-. .0071 
Cambridge... .0112 | 24. Holyoke .... .0069 
- Quincy ..... -0110 | 25. Northampton .0067 
11. Pittsfield.... .0109 | 26. New Bedford .0062 
. Taunton. ... .0104 | 27. Chicopee.... .0053 
Newburyp’t. .0102 28. Fall River .. .0050 
14. Chelsea..... -0099 | 29. Lawrence... .0043 
15. Waltham ... .0098 


UNIVERSITIES IN: WASHINGTON. 


The Lvening Post says :— 

‘*The possibilities of the national capital as 
a centre of university learning are exciting 
discussion again in connection with the instal- 
lation of the new president, Dr. B. L. Whitman, 
at the Columbian University. This institu- 
tion is under the direction of the Baptist 
church. Professor Lodge, of its faculty, says 
that it is the intention of the trustees to incor- 
porate with it, in time, all the Southern Baptist 
colleges. For years the university occupied a 
beautiful site in the suburb of Mount Pleasant, 
but was moved out of the country and into the 
heart of the city just about the time that a 
movement in the opposite direction began 
among the citizens. There are many patrons 
and benefactors of the institution who think 
that it made a mistake which it would do well 
to undo, and there would be nothing surprising 
in seeing the academic department shift its site 
to the rural neighborhood north of the city once 
more, while the professional schools remain 
where they now are. 

‘In the country is wherethe Roman Catholic 
University of Washington has planted itself, 
and as achurch the RomanCatholics are famous 
for their business judgment in the selection of 
real estate. The Methodist National University 
foundation has chosen the country for a home 
also. The corner-stone of this university will 
be laid some time in the spring, and to this end, 
if the weather permits, excavations will begin 
during the coming winter. Bishop Hurst pur- 
chased, some time ago, ninety acres of land in 
extreme northwestern part of the district, four 
miles out of the city, and a real estate agent, 
who owns lots in the vicinity, has been thoughtful 
enough to advertise the region as ‘* Wesley 
Heights.” Subscriptions already in hand will 
provide for the erection of two substantial build- 
ings, one the “Hall of History,” for which 
$150,000 has been raised, and the other to be 
known as ‘‘ De Peyster Hall of Languages,” in 
honor of General De Peyster of New York, 
whose contribution for the purpose will practi- 
cally cover the cost of the building. This uni- 
versity will aspire to conduct work in all depart- 


ments, and will draw no lines between races, 
creeds, colors, or sexes.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nervy. 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


FOREIGN. 


What Boys at Rugby Learn.—The boys of 
Rugby school in England are required to read 
the newspapers in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the geography of the world, and tlie 
great events of the day. The sort of education 
they are expected to get from the newspapers 
is indicated by the following examination paper 
used in the school :— 

1. Describe the east and west coast routes to 
Scotland. Give an account of the ‘ Race for 
the North.” 

2. Where are the following places, and wit! 
what recent events are they connected: Fou 
Chow, Madagascar, Sofia, Cuba, Congo? 

3. What do you know of the following: 
Khama, Colonel Shervington, Nasrullah Khan, 
Sher, Afzul? 

4. Explain the cabinet, privy council, spiritual 
peer. 

5. What was the business done in the last 
session of Parliament? Who are at present 
speaker, colonial secretary, foreign secretary ’ 
What offices are held by Mr. Goschen, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Long? 

6. An account of the races for the America’s 
cup. . 

7. What are the present difficulties in Ar- 
menia? Describe the situation. 


Women and Co-education.—France is inter- 
ested in the question of co-education, and a col- 
lege professor from that country is looking into 
the matter over here for the benefit of his na- 
tion. His researches have developed, according 
to his statistics, the interesting statement that 
wherever co-education has been introduced the 
standard of the institution has fallen. It is not 
the women students personally who accomplish 
this result. They are excellent workers, stan: 
high, and take the lion’s share of the honors, 
but indirectly their presence seems to have 3 
deteriorating effect. The men relax, and this 
visiting observer finds that no college where 
women are admitted stands as high as one al- 
tended only by men. Which is one more obsta- 
cles that must be met by the ambitious woman. 
She will hardly be daunted by it, for if there is 
one thing the woman of to-day has become 
accustomed to —this, too, whether she be new, 
advanced, old-fashioned or just plain ‘‘woman,” 
with no adjective or capitals—it is criticism. 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos 
trils. Aftera moment drau 
strong breath through tl 
nose. Usethree times 
after meals preferred, «i! 
before retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM 
opens and cleanses the Ni 
sal Passages, Allays lain 
and Inflammation, Heals 

“s the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Ke 
COLD ly HEAD stores the senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm '|s 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 

Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 

Al ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
An Introduction to General Biology........Sedgwick 
Chemical Experiments... Remsen 
selections from Urbis Romae Viri Illustres ........., 
One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study............... 
Koy’s Life of General 
Terenti Phormio............+¢ 
Dorothy and Other Stories.......... 
Tutorial History of Rome..................... Allcroft 


Author. Publisher. Pri 
& Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.75 
& Randall. “ “ “ 50 
D’Ooge [Ed.}. Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 
Payne. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
Murry. David McKay, Philadelphia. 25 
Watson. Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Knox. The Merriam Co., New York. 1.50 
Elmer [Ed.}. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. .... 
Hering. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 15 
Ralph. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 2.5 
Farmer. A.D. F. Randolph & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Harrison. Sigma Pub. Co., Chicago. Sons 
Baldwin. American Book Co., N. Y. 45 
Lane. “ .25 
& Masom. W. B. Clive & Co., sid 80 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the announce- 
ment of Miss E. B. Johnson, 116 W. State 
street, Trenton, New Jersey. The correct use 
of “Shall and Will” has probably caused more 
uncertainty of mind with students and ordinary 
writers than almost any other usage in English 
composition. Miss Johnson's leaflet settles the 
questions with clearness and accuracy. Send 
forit. Price, only 8 cents. 


Turoucu Srorytanp To Sunser SeEas.— 
The Southern Pacific Company, controlling 
what is known as the ‘‘ Sunset Route,” the San 
Antonio and Arkansas Pass Railways, the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central Railroads, the Mexican 


International Railroad, and the Morgan Steam- 
ship line have just published a charmingly 
illustrated ‘‘ Story of the Route,” containing a 
striking description of the country traversed by 
this great system. Wehave been surprised and 
delighted with the vast amount of information, 
garnered from original sources, which has been 
arranged in pleasant narrative style. The nota- 
ble physical features (and they are abundant on 
the route of this trans-continental line) are 
presented by artists and printed in a most pleas- 
ingmanner. A copy of this interesting volume 
will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty 
cents, in stamps, to cover Gost of postage. Ad- 
dress E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston, or Edwin Hanley, assist- 
ant general passenger agent, 343 Broadway, 
New York. 

— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 


Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Iowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator......... ..-.Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education..Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular EGncator, Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
School Review....... ...--Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Education....... inneapolis, Minn. 
60000205002 New York, N.Y 
Texas School Journal......... ’.... Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


England is laughing at the case of a Tory 
squire (a widower over seventy years old), who 
is said to have settled all his property on his 
son, with the exception of a slight annuity, in 
order to evade the death duties. The old gen- 
tleman then fell in love, and was accepted, but 
the unfilial son declined to provide funds to set 
him up in matrimony, and the match is off. 


FOR MEN OF SOCIETY. 


What is the use of dressing up to pay a call 
when that cough makes you a burden to your- 
self and a nuisance to your friends? Take 
something for it. There is nothing as good as 
a twenty-five cent bottle of Ely’s Pineolo Bal- 
sam, which is soothing to the throat and ben- 
eficial in all diseases of the throat and lungs. 
It will relieve the cough at once and in a few 
days you will almost forget that you have had a 
cough. 


— “Do you prefer the romantic or the real- 
istic novels ?” ‘ Why, I don’t know. What’s 
the difference?” ‘* The first are about impos- 
sible events, and the others are about impos- 
sible people.” — Puck. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. w 


— ‘* Why, professor, you have two umbrel- 
las!” ‘+ Quite right — one is to forget.” — 
Fitegende Blaetter. 


y 
* Grand Union Hotel, § 
4 Opp. Grand Central Station, 

PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 
& ‘The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


} Rooms $1 a day up. 
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Now is the best time to subscribe 


FOR 


Journal of 


A. E. WINSHIP, Ep!TorR, 
Weekly : $2.50 a year. 


1897, 
All for 


many thousands more will wish 


Education. 
BECAUSE 


New Subscribers 


Will receive all the numbers from the time their order reaches 


us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the FIRST 
OF JANUARY FREE, and a full year’s subscription to January, 


62.50. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer in the past, and doubtless 


to do so. 


3 Bomerset St., Boston. 


eee 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


c- your individual judgment of a teacher, and 1 will bank it, said S . 
GIVE ME George Griffith, of Utica, at the one vank on it, said Superintendent 


lusion of an interview for the recommendation of 


0 achers. But there is nothing mysterious about the way we reach our opinion of teachers. We have 


no gift of mind-reading 
in Pas 2 etm less in Pron bb. er — when we began. Every year we are in the work we put more trust 
those he doesn’t 8 record, from those refers to rom 
ady have got together a 
og certain man should be put, we A ND I WILL good “ileal of testi- 
end and his character. Our methods of learning about teachers are thor- 
Wh ; 80 when we make a statement about a man it may usually be depended on. 


} doryees othe Tf we mean to be so careful, and sure, and moderate in saying BAN K ON IT. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | Swit 101 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
ASSO Cl ATI @) N SEEKS TEACHERS WHO ARE AMBITIOUS for ADVANCEMENT 


rather than those without positions. 


oe 
Our Teacher Failed. 


We receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


from you. 
Write for information. THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers Agency, ia 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established in 1884. . . . Positions filled, 3700. 


MERICAN : : 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


: EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, 1204 So. Spring St., 1242 Twelfth St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, Db. C. 
Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ** We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ;eoes = Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN a FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


om, 
THE NE.’ AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


Register 
now. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnacer. 
(N. BE. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) TR ACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 

Seen oer Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for | and renting vf school property. 

high-grade positions in Penn-| Best references furnishe¢ 
syllvania and other States. Send for circulars. avenue 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. NEW YORK 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted, } ‘Sr. Louis, Mo. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers please 
mention the “Journal of Education. 


ATLANTA HOLIDAYS. 


Expense Not to Exceed $57.00. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Romereet St.. Boston. Mass, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Mr. A. E. WinsuiP has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 
of historic and scenic interest. Mr. H. C. PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr 
C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 
thoroughly enjoyable outing. 

ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta and back to Boston, including stop-overs — 
except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 


will be reduced to $55.00 or less. For particulars address 
H. C. PARKER, A. E. WINSHIP, 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Fitchburg, Mass, 


Reading, Mass. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New Xmas Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS. JUVENILE. 
Literary Shrines. A Last Century Maid. 


The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. ed By ANNE H. WHARTON, author of “ Through Colo- 
THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated wit nial Doorways,” ‘“* Colonial Days and Dames,” ete. 
four photogravures. 12mo, crushed buckram extra, Quarto. Illustrated, cloth, ornamental. $1.50. 


gilt ay deckle edges, $1.25; half calf or half mo- “ : 
00. A NewAlice in the Old Wonderland 


rocco, 
A Literary Pilgrimage. A Fairy Tale, By A.M. RIcHARDS. Profusely illus. 
Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. B top. Anna Richards, Jr. lame, clomh, 
our photogravures. 12mo, crushed buckram extra ; 
gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25; half calf or half ‘mo- Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte. 
sore 3.0. Two above volumes in a box, $2.50; | Two stories in one volume. By Captain CHARLES 
half calf or half morocco, $6.00. . KING, U.S.A. With illustrations by Charles H. 
Stevens. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Young Castellan. 


A Tale of the English Civil War. A_ Book for Boys. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author of * The New 
Mistress,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


TheWonders of Modern Mechanism 


A Resuma of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Phys- 
ical, and Engineering Science. By C. H. COCHRANE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Complete Works of Charles 
Lamb. Hugh Melville’s Quest. 


Edited, with Notes, by PERCY FITZGERALD. A new 

edition, in six volumes. Cloth, extra, with eighteen | 4 Boy’s Adventures in the Days of the Armada. By 

ortraits of Lamb and his friends. — oe F. M. Holmes, author of “Winning His Laurels,” eté. 
ye half calf or half morocco, $13.50. Publishe Illustrated by W. Boucher. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


connection with Gibbings & Co., Limited. 
The Complete Works of Edgar The Wizard King. 
Allan Poe. A Story of the Last Moslem Invasion of Europe. By 
: DAVID KER, author of ‘Cossack and Czar,’ etc. 
In eight volumes. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated with 24 With six full-page illustrations by W. 8.Stacy. 12mo, 
ee $8.00. Half calf or half morocco, | cloth, $1.50. 


The Novels of Tobias Smollett. | Popular History of Animals for 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With portrait and 


Young People. 
illustrations by Frank Richards. Twelve lémo vol- 
umes. Cloth, $12; half calf, $27.00; half morocco, | Translated from the German. With fourteen colored 
$27.00. plates. Cloth, $3.00. 


Napoleon's Last Voyages. Chumley’s Post. 


Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, | 4 Story of the Pawnee Trail. By WILLIAM 0. STOD- 
RN, K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted), and John R. Nog: § With illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. 
Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
board the Northumberland). With explanatory 


notes and illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, £3.W. Book of NurserySongs and Rhymes 
Bismarck’s Table Talk. By S. BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 
Jniform with Baring-Gould’s Fairy Tales. 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by CHARLES 
LowE, M.A., author of “ Prince Bismarck: an His- 
torical Biography,” etc. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, 


Advance Japan. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
author of “ War in Korea. t ustrations 
and cover, by R. Isayama, military artist of the irls Together. 
Busen Clan, Southern Japan. Crown 8vo, clothi, il- ms | Amy E. BLANCHARD, author of ‘‘ Two Girls,” etc. 
lustrated, $4.50. llustrated by Ida Waugh. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Cousin Mona. 


A Story for Girls. By Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
author of “ Little Miss Muffet,” “ Aunt Diana,” etc. 


A complete descriptive list of Xmas publications mailed upon application to 
the Publishers. Mention “Journal of Education.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 


FOO 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 31 KE. 17th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


346 Washington St., Roston. 47 East Te 
Wabash ave. Chicane Mow 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered + the State. 

ta Fall term opens October 15. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, ; 

ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, fines, 


REWARD & GIFT CARDS |fOR SALE, 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 3\x5'% 12c; 
4%x6 200; 6%x7'4 80c; 7x9 60c; 9x1l 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Price List of School Sappites, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, ; 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- business. 
penis, Tabloauz, A ty arise. 
eading, Mer edit, Perfec n Time an onor 
Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free. Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, N. E. Bureau of Education 


A. de FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a| Subscribers to the JouRNAL 

“Nig part of their spare time to soliciting | can have their subscriptions 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us | advanced six months by send- 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription. 

furnish all poceennty supplies free of cost. Address SEW EN YD PUBLISHING CO., 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal's determination to change his 


Longmans’ Music Course. 


By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus., Assistant Master in the City of London School. 


Part I. Elements of Music. W th exercises. 12mo. 35 cents. 
Part II. Harmony and Counterpoint. With Exercises. 35 cents. 
Part Ill. Rhythm, Analysis, and Musical Form. ([/” preparation. 


15 East 16th St., 
New York. 


30 Cents, Postpaid. 


§ Longmans, Green, & Co. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of paeee, fe our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
» Publish d Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
ee agency for Henty Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
N. 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. |., Tables Turned; or, A Christmas 
C A KOEHLER & co for Santa Claus.’’ 
FORRIGN BOOKS By Messrs. Emerson & Brown. Santa Claus yets 
149A Tremont St., tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
Boston, Mass, the world give him a Christmas of his own. Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music. There 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. and 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, ‘¢ The Revolt of the Toys.”’ 
—— PUBLISH — 
’ £ By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so badly that, with Santa Claus’ 
SE q repare to take vengeance, from which the smal! boy 
Phesine by a narrow and exciting escape. The cantata is 
ANDERSON’S Histories. unusually clever and laughable throughout, and the 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. music is very pretty. Ten characters and chorus. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 20 Cents, Postpaid. 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Jingle Bells.” 
famous Christmas Eve journey, and have some very 
Educational Publishers, muirthful a distribution of 
7 presents to theaudience. Tencharacters. Beautiful 
for price lst.” and choruses, 30 Cents, Postpaid. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Horton’s Adjustable 


Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. CHILD 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
Som is a beautiful tableau of the Christmas star. Eleven 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books]. permission, they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve and 
NIVERSITY PUBLISH | NG C0 By Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Santa Claus and the 
*§ | children insist on accompanying Santa Claus on his 


‘‘Good Tidings ; or, The Sailor- 
Boys’ Christmas.’’ 


By Rosabel. The belated ship Jane arrives home 
on Christmas Eve, and a Christmas festival is held 
Saves time; and, by means in honor of the sailor-boys. Each sailor gives a 
of the thousands of Drill| description of Christmas in some foreign land, 
Examples, makes the pu- and there is much entertaining dialogue and many 
pils quick and accurate, | Pretty songs. Nine characters and chorus. 

25 Cents, Postpaid. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, [pswich, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


If you are interested in Cantatas of any sort, 
grave or gay, short or long, for young people or 
grown-ups, send for our Complete Catalogue of 
Cantatas and Operettas. Free on request. Ani 
Cantata published in America or abroad can be 
procured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


TEXT-BOOKS ~ Th Liberal discounts on all Cantatas by the dozen 

Are great labor-savers and result producers. ree and to Schools and Sunday Schools. 
editions. Adapted to schools of all grades, 

SPECIMEN PAGES AND CATALOGUE FREE TO TEACHERS, 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N,Y., CHICAGO. 


senor |() iver Ditson Company, 


ERTICAL WRITING 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
A FAILURE C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


in schools where copy-books, by au- 
thors that have not taught Vertical 
Writing, are used. 


Always A SUCCESS 


where ‘“ Jackson’s’’ system is used. 
Copy-books, per doz., 96 cents. 
Copy-pads, per doz., 96 cents. 


WONDERFUL PRoGREss 
In one hour by the ase of our 
LETTERED FINGER-BOARD and SIMPLI- 
FLED INSTRUCTOR. Latest Musical fovention 
which can oaly be had with the 


os 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON 
59 Fifth Ave., New York City. efuline ct] GUITARS, Our Free 


| MANDOLINS, 


nas, Accord- 
SPEC y i A $13.50 BANJOS, 
Zithers, etc 
for $1 VIOLINS. 
ng in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single irect ents tho Dealer’s Brena, 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for ali the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): 


PRICES RASGE FROM $6.00 UP. 


The United States Music Go, 


CINCINNATI, O, 


1. One Month's Scholarship, any dep’t........ $8.00 

2. Bixler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80 

3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p......... 25 

4. Business Penman, monthly, 9x12, 12p.,l yr. .25 

5. 100 Gummed Labels, your aadress.......... 25 

6. copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 

7. Beautiful Diploma, 15x19, seal............. 1.00 Wi 
Outyit, you 1.00 MUSIC SYSTE 
All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you development, 
receive publications. Send $1 only. Full description vows culture, 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. with the study of music. 


The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, }". 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerralit, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt, Brooks, Phil., re! 


- Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ¢\ 
oe S AT ueators and master’ musicians who have heretolor 
T U DY LAW. utterly refused. to indorse any other method. the 
Y Systematic and thorough courses he only System which has gotten out of ‘'" 
i old ruts and placed music within range and easy gm! 
of the regular grade teacher. “i, and 
Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Tartfor f 
scores of smaller places, old metho 
12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are teaching 
eystem, normals of 14 states are 
Unprecedented results wherever int ' 
Forinformation and testimonials, address, 
HEN corresponding with advertisers in KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


taught by able and experienced 
teachers. Splendid opportunity for 
a legal education. Send stamp for 
full particulars. 


Chi Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, OHIGAGO, ILL. EL 


this paper, please mention the Journal. Springfield, Mass 
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